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In my last letter, published in the February 1899 number of 
the Review, I gave an account of the two important movements 
which now very largely occupy the attention of the English 
educational world—the reorganization of Secondary Education 
and the reconstitution of the University of London. The Statu- 
tory Commission appointed by the Act of 1898 to frame regula- 
tions for the latter purpose has not yet reported, and, though 
the general sense of some of the proposed statutes has leaked 
out and they have all been laid privately before the Standing 
Committee of Convocation of the University of London, it 
would be unprofitable to discuss them until the Report of the 
Commission is officially published. 

I turn, therefore, towards firmer ground, where we may advan- 
tageously consider accomplished facts. The great Bill has come 
and achieved the finality of an Act. I have called it great, for 
such it was in expectation; but in achievement, alas! it brings 
forcibly home to every liberal imagination the ancient satiric 
adage, Parturit mons, nascitur ridiculus mus! All educational 
England was filled with desire for thorough renovation and 
reform, and the strongest English Conservative government of 
modern times has been able to produce in response, after much 
enquiry, much thought, and no little labor and talk, only a 
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‘‘microscopic measure”. of initiative reform. Nevertheless, as 
the first effort to do battle —or rather, the first official permis- 
sion to prepare a campaign against the veteran forces and time- 
honored strongholds of public school tradition, the new Board 
of Education Act is likely to achieve historic importance and 
more than historic interest. Therefore I make no apology for 
giving its provisions in full. Afterwards I will point out both 
what it does and what it does not do, and then— its only 
merit—what it makes possible to be done. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT, 1899 


ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 
Section 
Establishment of Board of Education. 


Duties and powers of Board of Education. 

Inspection of secondary schools. 

Consultative Committee. 

Orders to be laid before Parliament. 

Staff, remuneration, and expenses. 

Style, seal, and proceedings of Board of Education. 
Power for President or Secretary to sit in Parliament. 
Extent, commencement, and short title. 

Schedule. 


3. 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9- 


An Act to provide for the Establishment of a Board of Education for 
England and Wales, and for matters connected therewith. 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 

1.—(1) There shall be established a Board of Education charged with 
Establishment the superintendence of matters relating to education in England 
of Board of and Wales. 
see (2) The Board shall consist of a President, and of the Lord 
President of the Council (unless he is appointed President of the Board), Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and the Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

(3) The existing Vice-President of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education shall also be a member of the Board, but on the next vacancy 
in his office the office shall be abolished, and the enactments mentioned in 
the schedule to this Act shall be repealed. 
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(4) The President of the Board shall be appointed by Her Majesty, and 
shall hold office during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 

(5) The Board shall be deemed to be established on the appointment of 
the President thereof. 

2.—(1) The Board of Education shall take the place of the Education 
inital Department (including the Department of Science and Art), 
powers of Board and all enactments and documents shall be construed accord- 
of Education ingly. 

(2) It shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, from time to time, by 
Order, to transfer to, or make exercisable by, the Board of Education any of 
the powers of the Charity Commissioners or of the Board of Agriculture in 
matters appearing to Her Majesty to relate to education, and the Order may 
make such provision as appears necessary for applying to the exercise of 
those powers by the Board of Education the enactments relating to the 
Charity Commissioners or to the Board of Agriculture. 

Provided that any question as to whether an endowment or any part of 
an endowment is held for or ought to be applied to educational purposes 
shall be determined by the Charity Commissioners. 

3.-—(1) The Board of Education may by their officers, or, after taking 
Inspection of _ the advice of the Consultative Committee hereinafter mentioned, 
secondary by any University or other organization, inspect any school sup- 
otaaus plying secondary education and desiring to be so inspected, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the character of the teaching in the school and 
the nature of the provisions made for the teaching and health of the scholars, 
and may so inspect the school on such terms as may be fixed by the Board of 
Education with the consent of the Treasury: Provided that the inspection of 
schools established by scheme under the Welsh Intermediate Educational 
Act, 1899, shall, subject to regulations made by the Treasury under section 
nine of that Act, be conducted as heretofore by the Central Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education, and that the said Board shall be recognized as the 
proper organization for the inspection of any such schools as may be desirous 
of inspection under this section. 

(2) The Council of any county or county borough may out of any money 
applicable for the purposes of technical education pay or contribute to the 
expenses of inspecting under this section any school within their county or 
borough. 

4.—It shall be lawful for Her Majesty in Council, by Order, to establish 
Consultative 2 Consultative Committee consisting, as to not less than two- 
Committee. —_ thirds, of persons qualified to represent the views of Universities 
and other bodies interested in education, for the purpose of — 

(a) framing, with the approval of the Board of Education, regulations 
for a register cf teachers, which shall be formed and kept in manner 
to be provided by Order in Council: Provided that the register so 
formed shall contain the names of the registered teachers arranged in 
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alphabetical order, with an entry in respect to each teacher showing 
the date of his registration, and giving a brief record of his qualifica- 
tions and experience; and 

(4) advising the Board of Education on any matter referred to the com- 

mittee by the Board. 

5.—The draft of any Order proposed to be made under this Act shall be 
sai laid before each House of Parliament for not less than four 
laid before weeks during which that House is sitting, before it is submitted 
Majesty in Council. 

6.—(1) The Board of Education may appoint such secretaries, officers, 
Witla, and servants as the Board may, with the sanction of the Treas- 
neration, and UTry, determine. 
we (2) There shall be paid, out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment, to the President of the Board, unless he holds another salaried office, 
such annual salary not exceeding two thousand pounds, and to the secreta- 
ries, officers, and servants of the Board such salaries or remuneration, as the 
Treasury may determine. 

7._(1) The Board of Education may sue and be sued and may for all 

purposes be described by that name. 
syle itavcnt (2) The Board shall have an official seal, which shall be 
all officially and judicially noticed, and that seal shall be authenti- 
cated by the signature of the President or some member of the 
Board, or of a Secretary, or of some person authorized by the President or 
some member of the Board to act on behalf of a secretary. 

(3) Every document purporting to be an instrument issued by the Board 
of Education, and to be sealed with the seal of the Board, authenticated in 
manner provided by this Act, or to be signed by a secretary or any person 
authorized by the President or some member of the Board to act on behalf of 
a secretary, shall be received in evidence, and be deemed to be such an 
instrument without further proof, unless the contrary is shown. 

(4) A certificate signed by the President or any member of the Board of 
Education that any instrument purporting to be made or issued by the Presi- 
dent or some member of the Board is so made or issued shall be conclusive 
evidence of the fact. 

8.—(1) The office of President of the Board of Education shall not 

_ render the person holding it incapable of being elected to, or of 

Powerfor Fresi- Voting in, the Commons House of Parliament, and shall be 

tary to sit in deemed to be an office included in Schedule H. of the Repre- 

sentation of the People Act, 1867; in Schedule H. of the Rep- 

resentation of the People (Scotland) Act, 1868; in Schedule E. of the 

Representation of the People (Ireland) Act, 1868; ‘and in Part I. of the 
Schedule of the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868. 

(2) After the abolition of the office of the Vice-President of the Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council on Education, one of the secretaries of the Board of 
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Education shall not by reason of his office be incapable of being elected to 
or of voting in the Commons House of Parliament. 
g.—(1) This Act shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 
(2) This Act shall come into operation on the first day of 
Extent com- 
mencement § April one thousand nine hundred. 
eens (3) This Act may be cited as the Board of Education Act, 
1899. 


SCHEDULE: ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 


(1) The Education Department Act, 1856. The whole Act. (2) The 
Public Health Act, 1858. In section seven the words ‘the Vice-President 
of the Committee of the said Privy Council on Education being one of them.” 


On the goth of last August this Bill received the royal assent 
in the House of Lords and, after the English manner, without 
the slightest excitement. Very probably only a few of those 
who sat round me in the strangers’ gallery, and heard the mys- 
tical words ‘“‘La reine le veult,” and saw the quaint solemnity of 
the Clerk clenching this ancient formula with a stately bow to my 
Lords of the Commission, when this important measure passed 
with ninety-seven others on to the statute book—only a very 
few were schoolmasters, fewer still masters in the great public 
schools. And yet—lI quote from a very able “special article” 
which appeared in the Dazly Chronicle the same morning—this 
Bill, waich “deals with the apparently dry and uninteresting 
creation of departmental machinery,” is really a “charter of 
national education,” as will appear when “once the fact is 
grasped that this machinery is merely created in order to give 
shape and form to certain principles of the most vital impor- 
tance... . . It represents the first successful attempt ever 
made in England to incorporate and knit together in one har- 
monious whole the disconnected parts that go to make up the 
sum total of English education. Hitherto education in England 
has been mainly the result of personal initiative, supplemented 
by sporadic efforts on the part of the State to introduce a little 
order here and there, and fill up the worst gaps and deficiencies 
with various brand-new materials that were not always in organic 
connection with the rest, or even with one another. Thus, when 
creating our present system of national elementary education, it 
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made no provision for linking it on to our secondary schools, 
and again, when it decided to encourage technical instruction, it 
did not attempt to codrdinate the new work with that already 
being carried on by the School Boards. The object of the pres- 
ent measure is to do away with the friction and overlapping, 
and, above all, to introduce order and system into our secondary 
schools, and, in a less degree, into our technical education.” 
This is a very fair and kindly statement of the case for the gov- 
ernment, and, as an opening of the door to reform, the Act 
deserves all the credit it can get. Yet, instead of a mere per- 
mission for the initiation of reform, we might have had a grand 
and comprehensive constructive measure of actual and immedi- 
ate reform. But the government did not unite with its excep- 
tional numerical strength the rarer moral courage which would 
have enabled it to carry out the masterly recommendations of 
the late Royal Commission noted in my last letter. One cannot 
help feeling how feeble this Act is—how little it does in com- 
parison with what it might have done. But that is our wonder- 
ful English system of tinkering, which, strangely enough, has 
politically carried us further than any other nation in the world, 
and may perhaps do the same in education also. But one con- 
clusion is obvious. If tinkering can produce such noble results, 
what might not enlightened, comprehensive action have accom- 
plished ? But let us return to the fait accompli. Though our 
“much cry’’ has brought us but “little wool,” let us see what 
this wool is worth. 

We notice at the outset a great pedagogical blunder, 7. ¢., 
the division of education into primary, secondary, and technical. 
In the first place technical education really has a part in both 
primary and secondary education, and it is false pedagogy to 
give it a separate identity. The justification offered is, of 
course, that the English system of technical education was 
established as a separate entity, and has now acquired vested 
interests that would offer strenuous opposition to amalgamation 
with the primary and proposed secondary systems of which, 
rightly considered, it forms a section. The only hope of har- 
monious co-ordination lies, therefore, in the establishment of a 
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chief secretary, who will have authority over the three sub-sec- 
retaries and, we must hope, will coérdinate their actions. But 
even this will not satisfy the demands of the conception that 
technical education is a department, and a department only, of 
the ideal primary and secondary education. 

In the next place, no provision is made for the control of 
tertiary, or higher, education. This large and most important 
field of educational effort is still left to follow its own devices, 
the theory being, of course, that its organization is perfect and 
its methods beyond reproach—a contention which is calculated 
to make the “knowing ones”’ smile and the enthusiast sigh. A 
more probable explanation of the exemption of tertiary educa- 
tion from the purview of the Act is to be found in the enormous 
conservative influence of the older universities. Hence it is 
that the new Act lets tertiary education “severely alone.” ‘ No 
doubt,” says the obviously inspired writer in the Chronicle, ‘as 
time goes on, these three great divisions will be further sub- 
divided—primary into primary and higher primary, secondary 
into lower and higher . ... while a department might be 
added for the universities and the evening continuation schools 
respectively.” Alas! a ‘“‘ department for the universities ’’—the 
most important of the three divisions of the true pedagogic tri- 
partition to become a department of the second division! 
Surely the glorious British spirit of tinkering could no further 
go; yet the suggestion is characteristic, seriously made, and 
certain of a large following, if brought into the field of practi- 
cal politics. 

But a still more gigantic blunder is to be found in the fact that 
the reconstruction and unification of the educational authorities to 
constitute the new Education Department have been entrusted to 
a Departmental Committee of the present Education Department, 
no member of which committee possesses any ‘direct and inti- 
mate” knowledge of secondary education! Technology, more- 
over, is only partially represented. That division of ed ucation, 
therefore, for whose especial benefit the Act was obtained, is 
not represented at all on the reconstructing Departmental Com- 
mittee, and the section whose proper incorporation requires the 
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guiding spirit of a thoroughly sound pedagogic expert is only 
partially represented by a mere official of a department that has 
earned widespread condemnation for the false pedagogy of its 
past administration. The only hope lies in the appointment of 
a first-class pedagogic expert to the sub-secretariat of the sec- 
ondary department and an equally good expert to the chief 
secretariat controlling the three departments. Two names are 
in men’s minds—two men stand out in men’s opinions. Will 
both, will either, be appointed ? No one can tell. The posts 
are still unfilled. 

Everything may come right, if only the Privy Council has 
the sense and liberality to place upon the Consultative Commit- 
tee, for which the Act provides, expert representatives of every 
important form of education obtaining in England, and if the 
reconstructing Departmental Committee has the sense to abide 
by the recommendations of this representative body. Were 
such a man as Mr. Acland now in the Ministry and at the head 
of educational affairs, there would be little anxiety; but, as 
things stand, any absurdity, almost, is to be dreaded. 

The registration of teachers will be a prime duty of the Con- 
sultative Committee, and here again the timidity of the present 
Act shows itself. Whereas a courageous policy would have at 
once differentiated teachers into primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary, the Act provides only for a general alphabetical register, 
though—and it is in this permissive attitude that the timidity is 
revealed—it does not forbid a classified register, and one will, of 
course, be made in time. 

Passing to the matter of Inspection, we come again upon 
the traces of timidity. This question of inspection is the root 
of the whole controversy. Given a strong, capable, inspired 
inspectorate, thorough reform would be only a question of time. 
But the Act proceeds at once to discount all strength, capacity, 
inspiration by making inspection optional. This means, of 
course, that the good school, which requires inspection less, will 
be inspected because its merit will yearn after official recogni- 
tion, and the bad school, which needs inspection more, will 
remain uninspected because its defectiveness will shun the light 
of official criticism. 
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So much for what the Act does and does not do. As 
regards what it makes possible to be done, there can be no 
doubt that the following sanguine estimate is by no means illogi- 
cal, if—and there’s the rub !—if the administration of the Act 
falls into intelligent hands—the hands of men who have been 
trained in the modern science of pedagogy, not men who have 
merely acquired at Oxford and Cambridge an esoteric classical 
culture on a basis of method which is, pedagogically consid- 
ered, utterly unsound. If it should fall into the hands of the 
latter, unless they themselves are taken captive by the growing 
power of the spirit of the new pedagogic science, the last state 
of English secondary education will be worse than the first. But 
let us listen to the prophet. ‘Rightly carried into effect, the 
provisions of this Charter of English Education should lead to a 
steady improvement in all grades and groups of education. A 
close classification of schools will bring out more plainly the 
aims of each. It will make our whole system of education intel- 
ligible. The state label on a school will be a protection against 
fraud and a guide to parents of the particular kind of education 
they may desire. Increased intelligibility will lead to increased 
interest, and will render all classes more willing to make further 
sacrifices to improve the efficiency or supply the deficiencies 
of education. These, again, will become more visible as the 
gradual classification of schools will enable us to make an edu- 
cational map of each district and see at a glance where the sup- 
ply is defective. It will also allow us to render more efficient 
that system of scholarships for the clever sons of poor parents 
and help them to rise to the top of the tree. The state today 
wants the best talent it can get, and is less than ever a respecter 
of persons. And, lastly, it will be understood in democratic 
England, as has long been understood in democratic Switzer- 
land, that secondary education is one of the most valuable 
assets of the state, and we shall be willing to subsidize out of 
the national exchequer not only primary, but secondary educa- 
tion, to which we contribute at present about a fiftieth per head 
of Switzerland’s outlay.” ‘“ There is much virtue in ‘if,’”’ and 
the whole weight of this sanguine forecast stands on the frail 
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pediment of the first four words—“ Rightly carried into effect.”’ 
Who is there who does not hope that sense and insight may 
obtain the upper hand? Who is there who, knowing and 
remembering the complacent ignorance of the average British 
intellect and the crass obstinacy of the average British govern- 
ment official, will not tremble lest the ‘little tin gods”’ of tradi- 
tion and red tape should prevail and the mighty armies of 
thoughtful discontent go down before the insensate and irre- 
sistible inertia of the constitutional jack-in-office ? 

Here I have reached the limits of my allotted space and 
must draw rein. On the first of April, 1900, this act comes into 
operation, and probably in May the University of London will 
leave its historic habitation in Burlington Gardens to take up its 
abode in the buildings of the Imperial Institute at South Ken- 
sington, where it will have ample room for the great expansion 
of effort and enterprise which the new statutes are calculated to 
allow. By that time the machinery of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, now being set up, will, doubtless, be in a sufficiently 
advanced state to permit a nearer guess as to the probable 
results of its action, and the statutes of the University of Lon- 
don Commission will almost certainly be made public. There- 
after we may look for interesting developments and ample 
material for many letters on educational movements in England, 
for the two higher branches of English education will then, it is 
to be hoped, awake from the traditionary slumber of centuries 
of indiscriminating reverence and, under the touch of the inspec- 
tor’s wand and in the glare of his pedagogic search-light, enter 
upon a new life of liberal effort and practical, as opposed to 


merely academic, success. 
WicuiaM K. 


GEOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the report of the Committee of Ten it was proposed to 
introduce a more systematic study of geology in the secondary 
schools. This seems a wise suggestion, for there are few sub- 
jects from which more can be obtained both in the way of train- 
ing and desirable information. Yet there are at present few 
important subjects that are less extensively taught, and few 
from which less is obtained. 

Geology is a discussion of the changes that are at present 
in operation to modify the surface of the earth and the applica- 
tion of these principles to explain the changes of the past, and 
thus unravel the history of the earth. It calls to its aid all the 
other natural sciences, and geologists find it necessary to make 
use of the facts, principles, and theories discovered or pro- 
pounded by other scientists. It is thus a large subject, and in 
training has a tendency to broaden the mind. The science deals 
with large things, and for its conception calls upon the human 
intellect to make use of principles beyond the limit of the mind 
to thoroughly comprehend. As astronomers have taught us to 
lay aside our measurement by feet and inches when considering 
the starry heavens, so geologists are attempting to teach that 
minutes and hours, and, indeed, even years, cannot be used in 
measuring the events in the history of the earth. Human expe- 
rience is brief, but time and space are infinite. 

The imagination is trained by a study of geology, for one 
must look about him and see the changes that are in progress on 
every hand, and, dropping for the moment the human time 
measure, conceive what has happened through ages of such 
change. Reason and logic are called into play and, in a meas- 
ure, the science becomes a philosophy. 

That there is very valuable information to be obtained goes 
almost without saying, for the subject deals with the very land 


upon which we live. Every hill and valley, every lake and 
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waterfall has its story to tell; and in the rocks we find the pages 
of our earth’s history. The geological training adds to the 
pleasure of living, for, wherever one may find himself, he sees a 
bit of history telling something of the past. In the railway train 
the panorama, which becomes wearisome to the ordinary traveler, 
is an unending source of pleasure and information, and in the 
rambles among the hills and mountains the geologist finds an 
interest in addition to that of beautiful scenery and fresh air. 

But it is only as a result of a rather thorough study of the sub- 
ject that one obtains the full benefit of geology, along the lines 
above stated, although any study of the subject, no matter how 
slight, does something toward securing these benefits. There is, 
however, another side to the geological training which, to my 
mind, seems the most important of all, because it fills what is 
often a very serious gap in the training of the mind. This is 
observation, reasoning, and the drawing of conclusions based 
upon the observations and the validity of the reasoning. These 
habits are demanded of every one who would succeed in the 
world, and yet they are often entirely omitted from the training 
of the youth, and he is obliged to obtain the training as best he 
may when thrown upon the world to care for himself. Geology 
is not the only subject from which these things could be learned ; 
but it is one of the easiest and one from which other desirable 
ends may be gained at the same time. 

As ordinarily taught, not only in many of the secondary 
schools, but also in many colleges, geology consists in the study 
of a text-book more or less inaccurate. A series of facts, often 
very abstruse, are literally dumped into the pupil’s mind, to be 
sifted if possible, but, in all probability, to remain an unassorted 
and confusing mass. The kind of material that the pupil is able 
to sift from this heap is shown in the two answers (which were 
only a little worse than a number of others) recently given by 
two different pupils at a college-entrance examination. One 
said that a volcano is a “ hole in the ground out of which pours 
fire, smoke, and ashes,” and another, that a glacier is ‘“‘a frozen 
mountain river which rushes down the mountain side with great 
velocity.” Anyone familiar with the subject will see that the 
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students in question had been told something, but had not 
grasped the correct idea. The usual comparison of a glacier to 
a river of ice, and the memory of some statement about snow 
slides and avalanches have both found their place in the second 
definition, though very much out of place. 

To secure the best results geology should be studied by the 
student in three schools — the grammar school, the high school, 
and the college. Properly, the teaching in the latter should be 
of a somewhat advanced character; but, unfortunately, at present 
it must be begun in a most elementary course, and the student 
leaves the first course with only the barest outline of first princi- 
ples, ending with a knowledge of the subject equal only to that 
which he should have brought to the college. 

The subject of geology could be made a most attractive 
addition to the grammar-school course of studies without 
taking a large amount of time; and the student could be 
thus prepared to begin the real study of the subject in the high 
school. Any new subject is difficult to master if every point is 
new. Many will remember their dismay when, upon entering 
the high school, they found that arithmetic did not enter largely 
into higher mathematics, but that numbers are actually replaced 
by letters. It often dazes the mind so that by the time one 
begins to realize the point, the course is so far advanced that 
he is barely able to keep up with the class. Had we been given 
a few elementary lessons in algebra along. with arithmetic, 
these difficulties would not have been encountered. 

So in geology; if in connection with geography, let us say, 
a few lessons be devoted to the earth’s history, the mind would 
be prepared for future study. It would be dangerous to intro- 
duce too much; but it could be shown that the history of the 
earth is long and complex, that some of its pages have been 
deciphered, that animals and plants have progressively devel- 
oped toward a higher state, and that the earth’s history is divided 
into periods or chapters by means of a study of the entombed 
remains of former organisms, or fossils. The pupil could be 
told briefly of some of the changes that are at present in opera- 
tion in the river, or lake, or sea; that these same changes are 
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incessant, and that in the course of long periods of time their 
effects are great and important. Technicalities should be omit- 
ted and dry details avoided, while merely the principles are 
impressed upon the mind. 

Local illustrations should be used and a beginning made in 
observation methods. Five or six of the commonest minerals, 
which make up the bulk of the earth’s crust, should be placed in 
every pupil’s hands to observe and describe the characteristics. 
These should be followed by a few of the common rocks, such 
as conglomerate, sandstone, shale, limestone, marble, schist, 
gneiss, granite, diabase, and some.lava. All of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics should be noted, and, in a few words, the pupil 
should be told how the rocks are formed. A few photographs, 
—or, better still, models could be introduced to illustrate the 
larger phenomena, the Colorado cafion, Niagara, a river flood- 
plain or delta, a rocky coast, a beach, a mountain, folded rock, 
a volcano, and perhaps others. By these means a body of fact 
will be given the pupil in such a way as to insure its assimilation, 
and at the same time some training in observation will be given. 
The amount should not be great, and the success of the plan 
would depend upon the teacher’s tact in presentation. Most of 
the work could be woven in as a part of geography and in 
different places, some as home geography, the volcano when 
studying Italy, the floodplain when studying the Mississippi, etc. 

Just where in the high school the subject of geology should 
be taught is a question of some difficulty and will need to be set- 
tled differently, according to the conditions in the schools. In 
any event, some of it should come in a term when field work is 
possible. While a text-book is necessary, the study of this ought 
to be the least important part of the work. Principles and 
methods should be given precedence, and the array of bare fact 
and (to the beginner) the meaningless and dry details should 
be introduced only where necessary, and then in such a way as 
to make it certain that they are understood. To know that rep- 
tiles became very important in the Jura-Trias period, and that 
they were abundant and varied in form, are important facts; 
but to know that there were such animals as Ichthyosaurus, 
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Plesiosaurus, etc., might better be left for later studies. It would 
be difficult to state in a short paper exactly what is important 
and what unimportant ; and, in the present state of text-books, 
this must be left to the judgment of the teacher. The principle 
that should guide is to omit that part which merely trains the 
memory, for this side of the training of the mind is neces- 
sarily strongly brought out in other subjects, while geology is 
capable of giving another kind of training, provided the pupil 
is not confused, and his energies absorbed, in the task of mem- 
orizing a series of more or less disconnected and uninteresting 
facts. 

Hand in hand with the text-book work, and as a more impor- 
tant part of the course, should come a study of specimens, 
models, photographs, and field phenomena. A collection of com- 
mon minerals and rocks, and of specimens illustrating geological 
phenomena, should be studied by each student; careful observa- 
tion should be demanded, and the pupil should be called upon 
to draw conclusions from his observation. In my own experi- 
ence I find that the average student does not know how to 
observe, and that his conclusions are guesses rather than logical 
deductions. This can be discouraged by making the pupil state 
every step leading to his conclusion. To illustrate, let us sup- 
pose he has two specimens, one of conglomerate and one of a 
lava, with porphyritic crystals, the task being to tell how they 
can be distinguished. In the majority of cases the student will 
say “by the form” or “by the color.” If he is made to 
describe each specimen carefully and not allowed to skip any 
important point, after a little time he sees a very marked differ- 
ence; and, once having made a beginning, the habit of observa- 
tion grows more keen. Or, to take another case, give him a 
conglomerate in which there is much feldspar, and ask him its 
origin. To answer this he must notice that there is much feld- 
spar, and he must remember that feldspar is easily decayed and 
not mechanically strong. Therefore it could not have been 
washed about for a long time on the beach, and probably repre- 
sents a product of disintegration in some protected bay. A 
piece of shale tells him that when formed the water was quiet, 
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and a conglomerate that the water was in rapid movement, as 
ona beach. These are very simple illustrations and very small 
points, but nearly every specimen can be made to tell a story, 
to train the power of observation, and to teach the method of 
arriving at logical conclusions. The subject then becomes more 
interesting, for a rock then becomes an objcct not to be remem- 
bered as being composed of this or that; but, instead, the 
student sees that, since it is so made, it has had a certain 
history. 

Nothing is more valuable in geological teaching than abund- 
ant illustration. The chemist illustrates his lectures by experi- 
ments, and the student is himself made to conduct experiments 
to prove the points he learns. The same methods should pre- 
vail in geology; but most of the phenomena of geology are too 
large to introduce into the class room, and models, diagrams, 
and photographs must be substituted. These can be used for 
study by the individual student and as class illustrations. If pos- 
sible, lantern slides should also be used, for they can be seen by 
all the class, and geological facts are thus made clear. 

Finally, geological excursions should be made. There are 
few places which do not have some illustrations of geological 
facts and principles, and one field excursion is worth a dozen 
memorized lessons. In such work the student should be taught 
to observe for himself and to show the teacher what is illus- 
trated rather than be told this by the teacher. Unless this is 
done much of the value of field work is lost. Another method, 
a nd one that is adopted with success in at least one high school 
in New York state, is to send out groups of students to make 
observations upon which they are to report. 

It is difficult to offer suggestions in the matter of geological 
instruction, because conditions differ so greatly in different 
schools. There is an zdeal which could be formulated with 
some ease, but at present it would be impossible in most schools. 
The teaching of geology is probably in a more imperfect state 
than that of any other science, and it will take time to develop 
it properly; but I believe that it should be developed, and, 
indeed, that it will be, because it is a subject that has merits 
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peculiar to itself. One aid to the development of proper teach- 
ing of geology must be its recognition by the college among 
its entrance requirements; and some institutions, among which, 
I am happy to say, is included the one in which I teach, have 
already offered such recognition. 

Nothing has been said about one very important point, namely, 
the lack of properly trained teachers. Since few schools demand 
a high grade of work from teachers of geology, many students 
planning to teach science leave the colleges either with no 
knowledge of the subject of geology or else with a mere smat- 
tering, much less, indeed, than they should teach to their pupils. 
This is partly the fault of colleges, but largely the fault of the 
secondary schools. I would not place any of the blame upon 
the science teacher. Surely enough is demanded of him; but if 
the school principal considers a subject worth teaching, he 
should see that the teacher at least has some knowledge of the 
subject. Better omit one or two sciences than to have them 
mistaught. 

The subject of geology, therefore, takes an inferior position 
because it is not properly taught, but is made into a mere text- 
book study, and often not from a very good text-book, from 
which a lot of miscellaneous information is obtained for the sat- 
isfaction of the curiosity, and a superabundance of dry facts is 
given by a teacher who often only obscurely appreciates them 
himself. As a result, what by ample experience has been 
proved to attract, interest and stimulate boys and girls and train 
their minds in important ways, is really made repulsive, uninter- 
esting and often present the subject as it should be presented. 
If geology could be taught as it should be, it would, upon its 
own merits, create for itself a place in the curriculum, and one 
that would be recognized as filling a gap in education that few 
subjects are so well adapted to fill. 

RaLpH S. TARR 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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THE LYCEES OF FRANCE: 
II 


To get an idea of the distribution of time throughout the 
day and the week, the following schedule of the recitations of 
two classes in the Lycée St. Louis may be consulted on the 
following page. 

It will be seen from these schedules that the student is virtu- 
ally confined from eight o’clock in the morning to half-past four 
in the afternoon, and that his recitation hours average from a 
little more than four to a little less than six for six days in the 
week. Remembering that these classes are upper classes, and 
that the French youth matures earlier than the American youth, 
even then the program seems astonishingly severe. I made this 
comment to Professor Morel of the Lycée Louis le Grand, who 
replied that it was a fact that the French student is seriously over- 
worked. ‘I havea nephew,” he said, “ who is preparing to enter 
the Ecole polytechnique, and he has to pass through what is 
really a dangerous physical ordeal during the coming school 
year. I am a member of a committee appointed to suggest a 
method of lightening the curriculum, but we have been able to 
do but little. The obstacles in the way of reform are very great. 
For example, it has been urged by an influential party that we 
ought to introduce the out-door athletics of the English public 
schools. Well, we have tried that. One of the largest and best 
equipped lycées in France was established in a suburb of Paris 
to give French boys an education modeled after English lines. 
It was built to accommodate eight hundred students, but now has 
only two hundred, and has practically failed to gain any hold 
upon the people. Why has it failed? Chiefly because we have 
no younger sons to send knocking about a colonial empire. 
Nor would fathers or sons desire that career. » Moreover, they do 
not like the English knock-about games. Then, if we attempt 

*Concluded from p. 559. 
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to reduce the curr:culum, we are told that we are making it impos- 
sible for our students to compete with the graduates of the Jesuit 
colleges, or to pass successfully the competitive examinations of 
the public service. Indeed, with thousands of lucrative posts to 
be obtained only through the gate of competitive examinations, 
it would make little difference whether we reduced the studies, 
or not; for our young men would labor as hard as ever to pass. 
You see that all this makes football practically out of the question.” 

What M. Morel says throws light on the controversy that is 
going on between the party he mentions, the so-called anglophiles, 
and the educational nationalists. The controversy has been pre- 
cipitated largely by M. Demolins, who has carried his ardor for 
reform into pratice even to the point of sending his children to 
England to be educated, and the cause he advocates has been 
championed in the halls of the Sorbonne by a well-known educa- 
tor. Nevertheless, enthusiasts who would medicine the educa- 
tional system of France with ‘phosphate de fer anglo-saxon”’ are 
not taken very seriously by their colleagues. This is the opinion 
of M. Monod, the eminent editor of the Revue Historique, who 
certainly is as well qualified to judge of the availability of the 
English school system as is M. Demolins. The philosophical 
objections to radical reform are well stated by M. A. Claveau in 
a recent article in Le Figaro. ‘‘The Frenchman,” he says, “ is 
before all a being of ideals and sentiments. The ties of flesh 
and blood, love, friendship, family, country, all the generous 
passions make him sedentary You may be able, perhaps, 
to denationalize him a bit on the surface, and you have still — 
an idealist! You will never be able to construct a pure positivist, 
a brutal egoist, a pitiless realist, a Stanley or a Cecil Rhodes.” 

This is all perfectly true, but, nevertheless, the French schools 
do need phosphate de fer anglo-saxon—not indeed to make 
colonists of their youth, but to make them strong to bear the 
burdens weighing upon the French nation at home. 

It would be unjust to leave off the discussion of the distribu- 
tion of time in the program of the lycée with: only adverse crit- 
icism. In its tendency toward long and rather infrequent recita- 
tions in a specified subject, it deserves to be imitated by us—not 
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to the extent of two-hour recitations, perhaps, but certainly to a 
reasonable increase in the time of our scant forty-five and fifty- 
minute classes. As to infrequent recitations in a given subject, 
it is not necessary to say much, since many of our schools have 
found such an arrangement of classes conducive to the develop- 
ment of sustained interest, and stronger memory, not to speak of 
enlarged opportunities for the proper correlation of studies. 

If studies and their ordering have been the only subjects of 
discussions thus far, it has been because what could be said about 
them would, perhaps, best indicate the character of the teaching 
in the lycées; for men who know what to teach, and when, gen- 
erally know dow to teach. Class room technique is, moreover, so 
much a matter of temperament that it is rather evasive. Never- 
theless the teachers of the lycées have a method, formed under 
the influence of a national school of pedagogy, representing 
advanced and authoritative pedagogic thought, a school most 
vitally connected, too, with the practical workings of the lycées. 
To some extent the teacher’s method is prescribed by the council 
of education in the “instructions” and “‘conseils generaux” that 
are found scattered throughout the printed courses of study, and 
in this connection I cannot refrain from quoting one or two of 
them as indicative of the spirit of French teaching. 

On the teaching of grammar: “It is expected that the rules 
will be taught in all cases from usage The professor will 


constantly connect his teaching with examples furnished by 


” 


spoken and written language. 

On the teaching of science: ‘For this same reason of the 
general education of the soul, the professor will not neglect the 
history of science. The student has occasionally less to gain 
from the exposition of a truth than from the history of its dis- 
covery. The scientific genius at work furnishes to youth, through 
its initiatives, its doubts, through its errors as well as through 
its successes, an instruction eminently suggestive and moral. 
In this way, in short, the professor may bind his lessons to those 
of the professors of letters, history, and philosophy. All in all, 
in expounding the laws and the evolution of nature he makes 
known. . . . the laws and the progress of the human spirit. He 
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collaborates in this manner with the courses in history and the 
humanities.” 

From these brief quotations, one catches gleams of the ideals 
of the class room. Some of its workday traits may, perhaps, be 
caught from a brief report of a visit to “ assist’’ at a class in his- 
tory in the Lycée Louis le Grand. 

The recitation (it was by the fourth form of the classical 
course) was practically the first of the semester, and its conduct 
was particularly valuable as showing the staying qualities of the 
work in Greek history of the previous year. It began with 
topical questions which were designed chiefly to enable the pro- 
fessor to learn how much of the subject the students had been 
able to carry over the long summer vacation. The topics pre- 
sented ranged from the chryselephantine statues of Phidias to 
the institutions of Sparta, and the boys, who would average 
thirteen years of age, acquitted themselves very well, their 
excellent memories testifying to the value of infrequent recita- 
tions. Naturally, after so long an interval of play, there were 
not many complete answers, but the student was not permitted 
to resume his seat until the topic given him had been exhausted, 
either by his own recitation or with additional suggestion and 
comment from professor and class. The review finished, the 
professor lectured on the geography and the races of Italy, the 
students taking notes from his discourse quite as if they were 
undergraduates in an American college. This was rather sur- 
prising, for in America second year high-school students would 
not be expected to have the selective judgment necessary to 
taking notes off-hand from a discourse dealing with the institu- 
tions of the Etruscans. But in the French and the German 
schools students are trained very early to report lectures in 
their notebooks, and more of such training in our secondary 
schools would lessen the break between them and the college. 
The mental processes of reporting a lecture are the same as those 
of reading a text, and it ought not to be much more difficult for a 
student to get a lesson from the living voice‘than from a book ; 
and that it is not would seem to be proved by the ease with 
which even the younger boys in the lycées and gymnasia report 
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lectures. The class just mentioned lasted two hours, yet there 
were no unusual evidences of fatigue or of loss of interest. 

The text-book is not much in evidence in the class room of 
the lycée. The student gets his education from men and things 
more than from books. This was impressed upon me especially 
in the work in geography and in mathematics —the professor 
was always himself the text. In a class in descriptive geometry 
in the Lycée Henri IV., for example, after the students had 
reviewed the demonstrations of the previous recitation, the 
rest of the hour was devoted to the lecture and the presentation 
of problems to be solved by the students. 

Texts are used, of course, in the languages, and they are 
illustrated and annotated as they are with us. But in the 
lycées, the work of a class in language does not seem to be 
confined between the covers of a book. The students do not 
seem to be oppressed with a sense of studying Latin and Greek 
—they are reading Caesar and Homer. One of the most enjoy- 
able hours in the French schools was spent at a recitation in 
Horace in the Lycée Henri IV. The professor and his young 
men were like a group of friends enjoying and expounding 
toyether a favorite author. 

This matter of texts suggests the subject of the use of illus- 
trative material in the lycées. One searches in vain for it in the 
classroom. I looked about the history rooms, particularly, for 
photographs, casts, maps, etc., but the walls were as austerely 
barren as those of a monastery. However, an apparatus for the 
illustration of history is not really necessary in the class rooms 
devoted to that subject, for, in the modern course at least, the 
work in the history of civilization and art is amply illustrated by 
photographs, plans, pictures, and casts, and the professors of 
history, language, and the fine arts are particularly directed to 
collaborate their work. French educators are certainly fully 
alive to the value of illustrative material. I found a one-roomed 
country school in a village of three hundred inhabitants well 
equipped with maps and charts, and with such collections of 
woods, stones, seeds, grasses, coins, etc., as would be helpful to 
a community of peasants. As for the physical and chemical 
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laboratories of the lycées, they are thoroughly equipped. The 
physical laboratory of the Lycée Louis le Grand, for example, 
contains a Rhumkorf coil valued at five thousand dollars. 
Matériel, however, has been kept well subordinated to person- 
nel, One will not find in France structures with more of marble 
corridor and modern-pattern elevator than of good teaching and 
culture. Inculture, experience of life,and training, the professors 
in the lycées impress one as men approaching the stamp of the men 
that we havein ourcollegesand universities. Thereare not asmany 
young men as we have in our American schools, nor as many as 
one would expect to find in the English schools. This is probably 
due in part to the fact that there are no athletics in the lycées. 
Their faculties would be better balanced if they contained such 
instructors as are found in many English and American schools 
— young men who can do for their students what the graduate 
of Sandhurst does for the raw recruits of his command in Kip- 
ling’s story of the Brushwood Boy. Perhaps it is for the lack of 
such instructors that all attempts to introduce athletics into the 
French schools have failed, but more likely the true statement 
of the cause of this failure is to be found in the most serious 
charge that can be made against the continental schools. It is 
this—that they impose the strain of severe study upon the stu- 
dent at the wrong period of his school life. Overworked as the 
boys in French and German schools are—and in the lycées they 
are not only overworked but underfed— it is no wonder that 
their undertoned physiques inspire a morbid dread of the 
healthy asceticism of athletic training, and that the sudden and 
unaccustomed freedom of university life is an irresistible tempta- 
tion to dissipation. Undoubtedly a student’s secondary-school 
life should inure him to discipline and labor, but would it not be 
better if he were also made somewhat familiar with the freedom 
that is later to test so severely his manhood and his capacity for 
work? Again, is not leisure as essential to the boy as to the 
man? How can the boy “find” himself if he is forever per- 
forming imposed tasks? Is it logical to devote the years of 
childhood to the development of self-activity and self-knowledge, 
only to crush them out in youth through a program of studies, 
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which, however admirably its content may be arranged to the 
end of stimulating thought, is yet so large and so severe that it 
overwhelms spontaneous thinking ? 

If students must be kept busy, it may be done through other 
activities than studies. Many of our best schoolmen regard the 
so-called “institutional” work of secondary schools as one of their 
most valuable features ; for in conducting, under proper control, 
debating, athletic, and social organizations, students learn to 
handle affairs with self-reliance and a sense of responsibility. In 
the French schools there is little opportunity for this sort of thing, 
and for this, and other obvious reasons, the French class room 
has too little of the flavor of individuality. The French boy at 
recitation is amiable, respectful, and very well informed, but his 
manner lacks the tone of self-reliance and fearless individuality 
that marks the recitation of the American boy. This contrast 
calls to mind, and contains in part an explanation of, General 
Shafter’s characterization of the American soldier in his account 
of the Santiago campaign. 

Speaking of the behavior of his men in the final attack, he 
says: ‘They were intelligent American soldiers; each one 
was thinking of what he was doing, and not depending for all 
his thinking on the officers over him. In that respect the 
soldiers of the American army are superior to those of any other 
army in the world.’ To temper and strengthen this self- 
reliance, this power of independent thinking, so that, in spite of 
the growth of cities and industrialism, we shall not lose our 
inheritance from the pioneers, is one of the great duties of the 
American teacher. The temptations to overload the curriculum 
proceeding from the attractiveness of foreign models, the require- 
ments of universities, and from ideal courses of study, should be 
resisted. Something should be left to nature, to the student 
himself, and above all to the American spirit. 

Nevertheless the work of correcting and testing our teaching 
by the, as yet, superior teaching of Europe must go on. Hitherto 
we have taken lessons chiefly in England and Germany ; but, in 
secondary education at least, there is much to be got from a 
study of the lycées of France. EpwarD L. Harpy 


Los ANGELES, 
California 
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THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARY- 
LAND. 


Tue Convention was held this year in the State Normal and 
Model Schools in Trenton, New Jersey, Friday and Saturday, 
December 1, 2. The meeting was of unusual importance inas- 
much as the association took action which may lead to the 
establishment of a uniform system of college entrance examina- 
tions, at least for the territory represented by the association. 
It rests now with the colleges to take the initiative, assured of 
the approval and codperation of the association and, if one may 
judge by the representations made on behalf of certain of the 
universities, a serious effort is about to be made to effect a radi- 
cal reform in the relations existing between colleges and prepar- 


atory schools. 
In view of the action that resulted therefrom the most 


important event of the meeting was the discussion: Entrance 
Requirements with a Common Board of Examiners, which con- 
stituted the program for the Friday afternoon session. 

The discussion was opened by Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, to whom belongs the credit of 
suggesting a definite proposal which led to the action taken by 


the association. 

The difficulties that attended the relations between secondary 
schools and colleges, Doctor Butler maintained, grew out of what 
he called our educational atomism. Each institution consulted 
first what it believed to be its own peculiar interests and then 
only, as time and opportunity served, did it cast a sympathetic 
glance towards the interests of education in general. 

In opposition to this selfish view of the functions and duties 
of a college, Doctor Butler upheld the view that regards every 
educational body as a public institution. The state gave it a right 
to exist, fostered it and had a claim on it which might not be 
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disregarded. The argument that the public was best served in 
the long run by a system of unrestricted competition, might have 
had weight a hundred or even fifty years ago, but today the 
principle was bad in economics, bad in morals, and bad in educa- 
tion. The injury that such a system worked was widespread and 
evident, parents and pupils found faul’ with it, the colleges 
complained of it. This period of unrest was bound to usher in 
a new era of intellectual codperation that would increase many 
fold the effectiveness of our existing machinery. 

The most direct and the most important application of this 
principle was to be found in the relations between the colleges 
and the secondary schools, relations which in turn all centered 
about the problem of college entrance. On the Atlantic seaboad, 
where the largest colleges with a truly national constituency have 
their homes, was felt the full force of the atomic system of college 
administration. Requirements for admission were not only as 
diverse as the colleges were numerous, but more so; for some 
had two systems in operation at one andthe sametime. Of the 76 
colleges in the north Atlantic states having courses leading to the 
A.B. degree, only 40 made use of the uniform English requirements 
for admission. Latin was demanded by 70 of the 76, Greek by 
59, one modern language by 22, plane geometry by 67, solid 
geometry by 5, physics by 12 and history other than that of the 
United States by 64. Only 17 of these colleges require Latin, 
Greek, and one modern language for admission to the bachelor 
of arts course, and in 13 only was a choice between Greek and 
a modern language permitted. 

Still greater was the difference in the topics specified under 
the several subjects. These differences were almost infinite in 
number and were constantly changing. They existed because 
of the wish of some one college teacher or because of the use of 
some particular text-book. Personal preferences elevated thus 
into principles which controlled public policy became a public 
nuisance and a public danger. For the removal of these evils 
there was need not alone of uniform requirements for admission, 
but of a uniform administration of these requirements. It was 
not necessary that all colleges should agree to require one and 
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the same set of subjects for admission, but when a subject was 
required, it should always and everywhere mean the same set of 
topics, and be always and everywhere administered in the same 
way. Caesar, for example, would mean the same amount of 
Caesar, and not four books here, three books somewhere else, 
and two books at a third place. The administration of such a 
uniform series of requirements was easy if the requirements were 
stated in terms of units as was now done by Harvard College, and 
was recommended in the recent admirable report of the National 
Educational Association’s. Committee on college entrance 
requirements. 

Such a uniform series of college entrance requirements to be 
administered by a joint board of examiners was not a new pro- 
posal. It was made to the Association of Colleges in New 
England in November 1894, by President Eliot, and repeated 
by him before the New York Schoolmasters’ Association on 
February 8, 1896. On December 22, 1893, Dr. Butler had 
introduced a resolution looking to the same end at a meeting of 
the faculty of Columbia College. 

It was a long step forward in college administration when 
admission to its course of instruction was taken out of the hands 
of the several heads of departments, each acting singly on the 
candidate’s qualifications in one subject, and made an insti- 
tutional matter, cared for and determined by a committee on 
admission. The next step was to extend this principle to a 
group of colleges acting together. It was necessary to make 
a beginning in this direction, and to this end Dr. Butler offered 
the following definite proposals : 


1. That this association shall itself and at this meeting take the initiative 
in urging the establishment of a Joint College Admission Examination Board 
for the territory represented here. 

2. That each college in the middle states and Maryland having a fresh- 
man class of fifty or more shall be asked to unite in establishing such a 
board, and to send one representative thereto. 

3. That this association, or, if preferable, the secondary schools which 
are members, shall elect annually five representatives of the secondary 
schools to serve on such a board. 

4. That the necessary expenses of such a board shall be defrayed from 
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the proceeds of an examination fee of not less than $5, to be paid by every 
candidate for the certificate to be issued by such board. 

5. That this board shall have two functions: (1) a temporary function, to 
bring about, as rapidly as may be, an agreement upon a uniform statement 
as to each subject required by two or more colleges for admission; (2) a 
permanent function, to prepare or to cause to be prepared, an annual series 
of college admission examination papers; to hold examinations in June of 
each year at convenient points throughout the middle states and Maryland ; 
and to issue certificates based upon the results of such examinations. 

6. That the colleges which are members of this association be formally 
asked to accept these certificates, so far as they go, in place of the existing 
separate admission examinations. 

7. That this board should establish the principle of accepting no paper 
as an examination test for college admission, which has not been passed 
upon both by a representative of the colleges and by a representative of the 
secondary schools, and the principle of rejecting no answer paper save by 
the concurrent judgment of not less than two examiners. 

8. That the actual examiners under the jurisdiction of this board should 
include secondary-school teachers as well as college teachers. 


The effect of such a plan, if adopted, would be to usher in 
a new educational era in this section of the country. 

Finally, Dr. Butler argued, there were no practical difficulties 
in the carrying out of such a plan. Oxford and Cambridge 
had long done something like it. Such codperation between the 
colleges would help them greatly. It would increase the attend- 
ance, and would hasten the day when one function of this pro- 
posed board would be to supervise the inspection and accrediting 
of secondary schools, to the end that their graduates might be 
accepted at the codperating colleges, or at others which chose 
to accept the credentials issued by such a board, without a 
special formal admission examination. 

Dr. Butler was followed by Principal Gregory, of Long 
Branch, N. J., who discussed the question from the point of 
view of the public high school. There was first to be considered 
the question of the relation of the city high school to that of 
the small town. In New Jersey more than half the pupils were 
educated in the small high school, and of this number few were 
preparing for college. The question of the relation of these 
small schools to the educational system was involved in the 
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larger question of the relation of the high school to the college. 
If uniformity of entrance examination meant simply that all 
colleges require the same amount of Latin and Greek, uniformity 
would not greatly benefit the United States. Uniformity in the 
report of the National Committee on college entrance require- 
ments was of a different order. The speaker cited resolution 12: 
Resolved, That we recommend that any piece of work comprehended 
within the studies included in this report that has covered at least one year 
of four periods a week, in a well-equipped secondary school, under com- 
petent instruction, should be considered worthy to count toward admission 
to college. 
And resolution 6: 


Resolved, That, while the committee recognizes as suitable for recom- 
mendation by the colleges for admission, the several studies enumerated in 
this report, and while it also recognizes the principle of large liberty to the 
students in secondary schools, it does not believe in unlimited election, but 
especially emphasizes the importance of a certain number of constants in all 
secondary schools, and in all requirements for admission to college. 

Resolved, That the committee recommends that the number of constants 
be recognized in the following proportion, namely: four units in foreign 
languages (no language accepted in less than two units), two units in mathe- 
mathics, two in English, one in history, and one in science. 


This was uniformity that left scope for individuality, and such 
a system of uniform requirements was the only one that the high 
schools could accept. 

Culture, citizenship, and vocation might be said to be the aim 
of the high school. According to one view, the high school 
formed a link between the common school and the college, but 


it was only a partial view; according to another view it is a final 
stage; in many high schools there was no preparatory depart- 
ment. The public high school could not come to the college, 
and the speaker declared that the colleges would seem to be 
responsible for the deplorable lack of articulation. 

Following Principal Gregory, President Patton opened the 


general discussion of the question in a somewhat ironical vein. 
Inasmuch as he had nothing to say he had consented to speak 
before his colleagues took the floor. He had long felt that there 
was something wrong in the relation between high school and 
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college, but had not been able to decide where the trouble lay. 
At one time, too, he had been disposed to think there was 
some virtue in entrance requirements, but since listening to 
the paper of Principal Gregory he had become convinced that all 
the colleges were wrong. 

If the plans proposed were adopted, the speaker continued, 
the entire curriculum and entrance requirements of the colleges 
would have to be adjusted to one another. At Princeton it 
would involve the breaking up of their courses and the probable 
abandonment of certain courses which the Princeton faculty 
regarded as important. It would mean that the courses would 
become entirely elective and that Latin and Greek would no 
longer be required for the bachelor of arts degree. We might 
be coming to such a state of things, but the speaker gave expres- 
sion to his conviction that the new order would not find immedi- 
ate favor in Princeton. Referring to what Dr. Butler had said 
of the responsibility which the university owed to the state, Presi- 
dent Patton declared that in their state they were true Ameri- 
cans and believed without qualification in the separation of 
church and state and college and state. 

The next speaker, President Eliot, while expressing himself 
as entertained by President Patton’s remarks, pointed out that 
the criticisms urged against Dr. Butler’s plan were based upon a 
misunderstanding of his proposition. For Dr. Butler had not 
proposed a system of state supervision, and if the plan which Dr. 
Butler urged were to be put into operation the several colleges would 
still be free to decide for themselves what they would accept. 
The plan would require, President Eliot thought, a board of not 
less than fifteen members and the organization of the system 
would take several years’ work. Then the board would have to 
get another set of men to prepare the examination papers. For 
each set the work of three men would be needed. That would 
require the services of, say, forty-five men. Then the reading of 
answer papers would demand the services of a very considerable 
number of examiners, say seventy, eighty, or a hundred. Other 
colleges would have to be drawn on for that service, and that 
would be a great advantage of the system. This would be real 
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coéperation, and codperation of the best kind. It would not be 
necessary to organize a board for the United States, though 
President Eliot believed he could pick out six universities, from 
Maine westward, to form such a board for the United States. 
There were numerous facilities for the furtherance of such work, 
among which the speaker reckoned of high value the special 
associations which are accustomed to hold regular meetings or 
conferences. Through these meetings the various specialists 
become acquainted and coéperation is thus made easy. 

Referring to Principal Gregory’s paper, President Eliot 
expressed his appreciation of some of the difficulties inherent in 
the organization of the high school, and stated that the new 
requirements of Harvard and the Lawrence Scientific School 
were framed to meet just the objections raised in Mr. Gregory’s 
paper. But the high school, the speaker insisted, must give as 
substantial work in the new subjects as in the old. There were 
other fundamental differences, too, between the high schools 
and the private and endowed schools which must be reme- 
died if the high schools were to receive from the colleges 
the recognition demanded. In the first place, it was impossible 
for a school with one teacher for forty-five pupils to equal 
a school with one teacher for twenty pupils. In the second place, 
the high school must not only demand the same effort of the 
pupil, but must have the same means of teaching. This would 
call for a great advance in the material equipment of the high 
schools. 

Uniform requirements on paper, President Eliot continued, 
we have made large progress in; but uniformity in the statement 
on paper was useless without uniformity in enforcement. For 
this a board was indispensable. The certificate system prevented 
coéperation. In New England only Harvard, Bowdoin, and 
Yale insisted on entrance examinations. All the rest had the 
certificate system, and the system existed without any provision 
for inspection. Every five years Harvard published a list of all 
schools, public and private, and endowed, which send students 
to Harvard. Other institutions, on the basis of this list, accept 
certificates of these schools. This was not codperation. A 
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similar statement was true with regard to the list of approved 
schools published in the catalogue of the University of Michigan. 
The California method came the nearest to a combination of the 
certificate system with supervision, but the inspection was inade- 
quate, for each school was visited only once in three years, by 
one professor. In short, the certificate system lacked every 
element of codperation, and of reality. 

President Low next spoke of some of the difficulties under 
which the New York schools labored in preparing for college. 
Columbia College accepted certificates from other colleges, but 
did not accept the certificates of schools. The speaker assured 
his audience that Columbia might be counted on to further all 
efforts to secure codperation. We want, he said, to see the 
result reached, and we will do our best to reach it. 

President Warfield, of Lafayette College, followed in a brief 
address, in which he expressed sympathy with the attitude of 
Principal Gregory, and pleaded that the test of scholarship 
which the examination system applied was not the only con- 
sideration in admitting students to college. There were institu- 
tions, the speaker maintained, which were able to receive men of 
advanced years and of inadequate preparation, and after a four 


years’ course to send them out into honorable careers, and the 


speaker deprecated any plan which would shut out the colleges 
from this field of activity. 

In a brief reply President Eliot reiterated the statement that 
the scheme proposed contemplated the application merely of an 
educational test, and would deprive no institution of the right to 
apply other criteria in determining what students they should admit. 

A committee was finally chosen to recommend at the Satur- 
day session such action as they should deem desirable. The 
resolution submitted was, however, withdrawn in favor of a sub- 
stitute, presented by Dr. Butler, as the association desired to 
make it possible, in case the colleges took the initiative, to 
coéperate with the latter in some definite plan of action, before 
the next annual meeting. 

The resolution introduced by Dr. Butler and passed by the 
convention was as follows: 
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Resolved, That this association urges the early establishment of a joint 
college admission examination board, composed of representatives of colleges 
and secondary schools in the middle states and Maryland, which shall (1) 
endeavor to bring about as rapidly as possible an agreement upon a uniform 
statement as to each subject required by two or more colleges for admission ; 
(2) hold or cause to be held, at convenient points, in June of each year, a 
series of college admission examinations, with uniform tests on each sub- 
ject, and issue certificates based upon the results of such examinations. 

Resolved, That in case such a board be established before the next meet- 
ing of this association, the executive committee be empowered to designate 
the representatives of secondary schools to serve upon such boards until 
December Igoo. 


Resolved, That the several colleges in the middle states and Maryland 
be requested by this association to accept the certificates issued by such joint 
college examination, so far as they go, in lieu of their own separate admission 
examinations. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be printed and the secretary instructed 
to forward a copy to the president or principal of each institution on the 
membership roll of this association. 


The Saturday session was opened with the discussion: ‘The 
Transition from School to College.” In an able paper which 
was listened to with evident appreciation, Dean LeB. R. Briggs, 
of Harvard University, discussed the question, chiefly from its 
moral side. His experience, he said, was limited to men’s col- 
leges, and he would be compelled, therefore, to leave women’s 
colleges out of the discussion. 

College life, said Professor Briggs, was the supreme privilege 
of youth. Rich men’s sons might take it carelessly, as some- 
thing to enjoy unearned, like their own daily bread; yet the true 
title to it was the title earned in college, day by day. 

The transition from school to college was almost coincident 


with the transition from youth to manhood—often a time when 
the physical being is excitable and ill-controlled. Sensitive to his 


own importance, just beginning to know his own power for good 
and evil, the youth was shot into new and exciting surroundings 
—out of a discipline that drove and held him with whip and 
rein, into a discipline that trusted him to see the road and to 
travel in it. 

To prepare a boy to pass his college examinations required 
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skill, but was easy, continued the speaker. The best school 
was the school that best prepared him for this struggle; not the 
school that guarded him most sternly, or most tenderly, nor the 
school that guarded him not at all, but the school that steadily 
increased his responsibility, and as steadily strengthened him to 
meet it; the best college was the college that best developed 
the man. 

After pointing out that the larger schools and academies 
were constantly threatened with all the forms of vice known to 
the college, and that many a boy acquired in school habits for 
which his parents would later hold the college responsible, Pro- 
fessor Briggs proceeded to say, that in the transition from school 
to college continuity of the best influence, mental and moral, 
was the thing most needful. The one continuity at present was 
often neither mental nor moral, but athletic. An athlete was 
watched at school as an athlete; entered college as an athlete, 
and if he was a good athlete and took decent care of his body, 
he continued his college course as an athlete. While the man- 
agement of college athletics had been bad and was still bad, it 
was nevertheless true that for many a boy no better bridge of 
the gap between school and college had yet been found than the 
bridge afforded by athletics. It was his firm belief, Professor 
Briggs declared, that football tides many a freshman over a 
great danger by keeping him healthily employed. It supplied 
what President Eliot had called ‘‘a new and effective motive for 
resisting all sins which weaken or corrupt the body.” 

As some system of gradually increased responsibility was 
best in theory, so it had proved good in practice. Such a sys- 
tem when provided by the school should be met half way by the 
system of friendly supervision at college. This system as it 
existed in Harvard was materially strengthened and reénforced 
by the voluntary committees of the Juniors and Seniors. 

To see all students of all colleges and all boys of all schools 
believing and having the right to believe, that their teachers are 
their friends, to see the educated public recognize the truth, 
that school and college should help each other in lifting our 
youth to the high ground of character, this, Professor Briggs 
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declared, was the ideal of education. Toward this ideal we were 
moving, and if we even came so near it as to see it always, we 
should cease to dread the transition from school to college. 

President Waters, of Wells College, the next speaker, dis- 
cussed the question in relation both to the school and the col- 
lege. That the college was not always successful in awakening 
the man to make the most of himself was admitted. The fault 
was to be found partly in the schools and partly in the college. 
Among other things which he criticised the speaker referred to 
the influence of the so-called information courses. They tended 
to reduce to their level the teaching of other courses. Another 
was the almost exclusive employment of women as teachers in 
the schools, concerning which some noteworthy statistics were 
quoted. 

In the colleges there was often a lack of responsibility, which 
led to unfortunate results. The university rarely stood zn ¢er- 
vorem over the college, as does the college over the school. 

Again some colleges developed a too highly individualized 
character. These were the live institutions. Women’s colleges 
in particular were taking on a most decidedly individual charac- 
ter, which in the future must be reckoned with. Where boys 
and girls are trained together in preparation for college, this 
meant loss for the former as well as the latter, if the too individ- 
ual characteristics of the women’s colleges were insisted upon. 

President Waters thought that the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae exercised a most beneficial influence upon the women’s 
colleges and regretted that there was no similar organization 
among the graduates of men’s colleges. 

The other discussions on the program were of a highly 
interesting character, but do not appeal primarily to the teachers 
of secondary schools. 

The association was the recipient of unstinted hospitality. 
Addresses of welcome were made by His Excellency, Foster M. 
Voorhees, Governor of New Jersey and by the Hon. F. O. 
Briggs, Mayor of Trenton, and on Friday the delegates were 
hospitably entertained at luncheon by the courtesy of the State 
Board of Education. ; 
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The following is a list of the officers for the ensuing year. 


President— Dr. John G. Wight, Principal of the Girls’ High School of 
New York. 

Vice Presidents— President T. H. Lewis, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md.; President H. T. Spanger, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa.; President M. Woolsey Stryker, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; Prin- 
cipal A. H. Berlin, Wilmington (Del.) High School; Principal Thomas W. 
Sidwell, Friends Select School, Washington, D. C.; Principal James M. 
Green, New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, Trenton, N. J. 

Secretary —Dr. Merrick Whitcomb, University of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer — Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 


caster, Pa. 
Executive Committee — The President, Secretary, and Treasurer ex officio 


and President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford (Pa.) College, Principal Randall 
Spaulding, Montclair (N. J.) High School and Professor Dana C. Monro, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


F. H. Howarpb 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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PREPARATORY GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY 


Ir is a matter of no little significance to those interested in and 
observant of the progress of classical instruction in the United States, 
that Harvard, in recently readjusting her entrance requirements, in 
response to more modern social and educational conditions, has not 
only made some modifications of its protective attitude toward Greek, 
but, as a sort of compensation, has made provision for instruction in 
preparatory Greek in the university. It has been possible for some 
years past to enter Harvard without knowing the Greek alphabet or 
reading of the “ Wrath of Achilles, the son of Peleus.” But entrance 
by any other route was made so difficult and so tortuous that only 
one pupil in twenty chose it. But by the new definitions, Greek, once 
the petted and pampered child of all the educational tradition and 
culture of the ages, has come to be only one of a numerous prog- 
eny of educational children to take her place on an equal footing 
with the rest. No special favors are to be shown her, no partiality 
manifested. She must stand or fall on her own merits as an educa- 
tional instrument. The substitute for Greek in the entrance require- 
ments as newly defined, is no more rigorous, either as to time or 
method, than Greek itself. In the western universities, of course, 
Greek has long since been taken out of swaddling clothes and forced 
to fight the battle for existence on equal terms with her rapidly grow- 
ing brothers and sisters; and no loss in prestige or diminution in 
popularity has seemingly thereby accrued. Statistics show that, while 
the rate of increase in the total enrollment of pupils in second- 
ary schools in the United States from 1889-90 to 1897-8 was 86 
per cent., the rate of increase in Greek was 94 per cent. ‘The total 
enrollment of pupils in Greek in 1889-90 was 12,869; in 1897-8, 
24,994. This certainly affords no comfort to those who think Greek 
is tottering, a feeble and feckless giant, to its grave. And it shows, 
too, that the charm of old Greek, the language of Homer and Hesiod 
and Plato and Paul, the choicest instrument of culture in our educa- 
tional curriculum, needs no hothouse methods to insure life and 
vitality, but by its own inherent worth will ever appeal to a large and 
constantly increasing number of cultured minds. And so we believe 
that the step taken by Harvard in practically ousting Greek from its 
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privileged position will in nowise work to its hurt, but will now 
and ultimately tend to its healthier and saner growth. “ Let every 
tub,” said the old schoolmaster to the boy who was giving whispered 
assistance to his needy neighbor, “let every tub stand upon its own 
bottom.” So, let the Greek tub stand on its own bottom along with 
the physics tub and the history tub and every other tub that floats on 
the educational pond. 

But what of the move to offer instruction in preparatory Greek in 
the university ? Has that any sinister significance for the future of 
Greek? Does it mean that the day is dawning when Greek will be 
relegated entirely to the college and university and be placed in the 
same category with Sanskrit and Hebrew? These are interesting 
queries to which time alone will give an adequate and absolutely 
correct answer, yet looking at the step in its genesis, it may hardly be 
interpreted, we think, to involve the implication suggested in the 
question. Nay, rather we believe the move will serve to strengthen 
the position of Greek and give it a more tenacious hold and a longer 
lease of life than it might otherwise enjoy. . 

In the first place it will open the privileges of Greek to many who 
are now barred from it by reason of its restriction to the secondary 
school. In almost all our colleges and universities are to be found 
students who have come from schools where Greek is not taught. 


Many of these would welcome the opportunity to begin the study of 
Greek were courses offered in the university. Many a man has felt 


regret that nowhere along the line of his educational career did Greek 
appear and has stated that had the opportunity been open to him in 
college he would surely have undertaken the study. It may be asked 
why he did not study it in the high or preparatory school which hap- 
pened to be located in the same town with the college. In infrequent 
cases this is done, but there are numerous reasons why such a solu- 
tion cannot satisfy the problem and why it cannot meet with any 
general favor or acceptance. On the one hand, it entails additional 
expense in the way of tuition and fees. While this would be an insig- 
nificant and unappreciable factor with some, it might not be so 
insignificant with others. In fact it might be the one deterring ele- 
ment. Again, it would have to be taken as an extra study for which 
no credit could be given toward a college degree ; and most students 
have so much to do to secure the regularly prescribed credits for 
graduation that little time is left for extra and uncredited work. In 
the third place there is the restraining feeling against going back to 
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the high-school atmosphere after having once left it. College stu- 
dents dislike to take high-school] studies. They feel — whether rightly 
or wrongly we will not say —that there is something of a loss of pres- 
tige or dignity in so doing, and only under stress of some compelling 
reason can they be induced to do it. But chiefly and essentially the 
point of view of the student who begins Greek in his college course is 
different from that in the secondary school and consequently the 
method of instruction should be different. For those who, as college 
students, would wish to study the ancient classic, the object would 
be not so much to gain a minute philological acquaintance — covering 
many years of patient, unremitting study —as to obtain a rapid survey 
of the essential elements and principles of the language and some 
acquaintance with a few of the epoch-making Greek writers, The 
object would be literary rather than philological; practical rather 
than minutely scholastic. To this end the preliminary work would 
be done with much more speed than is possible or advisable in the 
preparatory school. The essentials only of the grammar would be 
taught. The acquirement of a vocabulary and the ability to read 
would be the objects most constantly kept in view. A general survey 
of Greek literature with selections from some of the great creative 
writers would be an essential part of the course. Some such course — 
here only roughly and rudely outlined—would, we believe, appeal 
not only to many who had not the opportunity to study Greek in their 
high-school days, but would appeal also to many who, while having 
the opportunity, did not avail themselves of it at the earlier stage. 
For there are many who do not appreciate its worth and importance 
until they have completed their scondary education and it is only as 
their mental horizon broadens that they see the desirability and neces- 
sity of some first-hand acquaintance with the Greek language and lit- 
erature. Unless some such way is opened up to them as is proposed 
by Harvard, they must either altogether deny themselves the desired 
knowledge, or acquire it at a needless expenditure of time and energy 
and with results that are not only incommensurate with the amount 
of time consumed, but, what is worse, with results that fall far short of 
accomplishing the purpose for which the work was undertaken. 

With beginners’ courses in the university, of such a nature as has 
been roughly outlined above, the demands of those students who desire 
a merely rudimentary and introductory knowledge of the language, 
would be satisfied, and not only those who had failed to appreciate the 
value of Greek earlier in their course but also those who had had no 
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opportunity to study it previously, would be able to atone in the one case 
for their error, or in the other for their misfortune, as the fact might be. 

Instead, therefore, of lessening the prestige or weakening the posi- 
tion, or narrowing the influence of Greek, we believe such a move will 
rather have a tendency to increase its prestige, strengthen its position, 
and broaden its influence. In opening its treasure-house anew to stu- 
dious minds it will not only give but receive good. For to know 
Greek is to love it and to love it is to recommend it to others, and to 
recommend it to others is to extend its influence and increase the 
number of its adherents. So, in ever-widening circles the cause of 
Greek will go on and the number of those studying it increase. 

As to the point that the study of beginning Greek in the college 
may ultimately lead to its entire transference to the higher institution 
and its relegation to the category of Sanskrit and Hebrew, we feel that 
little need be feared. Greek has too vital and intimate connection 
with modern thought and life to suffer that fate. It has been the 
source and inspiration of too much that is permanent and eternal in 
philosophy and literature to become food only for the philologist and 
the savant. There is no comparison between it and Sanskrit or 
Hebrew; its whole setting as well as its relations are fundamentally 
and vitally different, and it would seem hardly possible that the time 
could come when Greek would appeal to so limited a constituency as 
either Hebrew or Sanskrit. To place the rudiments of it in the col- 
lege as well as the secondary school is not to foreshadow its eclipse 
but to cause it to shine forth with doubled brilliancy. 

So we may venture the hope that other universities and colleges 
will follow the example of Harvard and offer instruction in beginning 
Greek as well as in beginning German or beginning French. For 
there is as much reason why the one should be taught as the other. 
Indeed, as a somewhat more remote and more difficuit study, we are 
not sure but there is more reason. 

From every consideration, then, of expediency, of convenience, of 
educational life and progress, from the point of view equally of the 
college and the secondary school, and from the interests of the indi- 
vidual student, the offering of courses in preparatory Greek in the 
higher institutions of learning in our country would seem to be advis- 
able and desirable, and we predict that the coming decade will see a 
large number of our colleges and universities imitating the example 


of Harvard. 
J. H. Harris 


Bay CIty, MIcH. 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


Mucu comment has been occasioned by an article in a recent num- 
ber of the orth American Review, written by Rebecca Harding Davis, 
in which she makes some sharp and caustic remarks about the relations 
of education and crime. The writer takes a very doleful view of the 
matter, and by reference to the number of persons in jail able to read 
and write attempts to prove that education has served to increase the 
amount of crime. She even goes so far as to intimate that the graded 
schools are breeding places for crime, and explains the large number of 
old maids in New England and other portions of the country as the 
natural result of their disinclination to marry men of moderate means 
after having received an academic course of instruction. 

The article is a forceful one and has caused widespread notice and 
criticism. While many people disagree with Mrs. Davis in her gloomy 
conclusions, no facts have been produced to disprove her contentions. 
Commissioner of Education Harris, however, is prepared to take issue 
with -her, and in an interview with the Zag/e correspondent today he 


presented an array of arguments and statistics on the opposite side. 
He believes that Mrs. Davis has made her assertions without a fair and 
full consideration of all the features of the case and is not willing to 
admit that education helps to increase the total number of pickpockets, 
forgers, or other criminals. When Commissioner Harris was asked 
today what he had to say of the statement of Mrs. Davis that our 
graded schools are breeding houses of crime, he replied : 


If the statistics on both sides of this question are considered, I think most 
people will believe our schools do not swell the number of criminals of the 
country, but, on the contrary, exert just the oppositetendency. Communities 
that send a very large part of their population into schools have a higher ideal 
as to what is considered lawful and decent behavior in public. They are not 
content with punishing crimes against person and property, but often arrest 
persons for drunkenness and other vices. There was a time in Boston when 
a person seen in the streets smoking a cigar would be liable to arrest by a 
policeman. A multitude of penalties on the statute books, such as arrest for 
plucking a flower on the public common or crossing the grass from one gravel 
walk to another, increase the number of arrests every year, but do not neces- 
sarily imply an increase of serious crime. Counting the persons in jail in the 
United States, it is found that the quota of the illiterate is nearly, or quite 
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eight times as much as the quota from an equal number of persons who can 
read and write. For instance, the statistics of the Detroit jail for its first 
twenty-five years show 40,388 committals, of whom 11,686 could not write. 
In the total population of the state less than 5 per cent. were illiterates 
Five per cent., therefore, furnished 11,686 committals and the other 95 per 
cent. of the population furnished 28,652. In other words, the illiterates fur- 
nish eight times their quota of criminals for the jail. The report of the 
Detroit jail for 1887 contains the statistics on this subject. 

“How about the statement of Mrs. Davis that the number of juvenile 
offenders in London was greatly increased after the establishment of the 
London free school in 1870?” 

“T have before me,” replied Commissioner Harris, “two articles on this 
subject, one in the London School Board Chronicle for April 16, 1898, and 
the other in the London Schoolmaster, for November 6, 1897. The average 
daily number of persons in the jail in England and Wales are given for 
thirty-four years and a study of them will reveal the true facts regarding the 
point touched on by Mrs. Davis. There was a marked decrease of crime 
from 1870 to 1894. The schools had scarce begun to have any effect upon 
the total in 1870, but in that year there were 128 persons in jail out of every 
100,000 of the population. Ten years later the 128 had decreased to 111 in 
each 100,000 population and in 1890 this had fallen off nearly one half. 
Instead of 111 there was only 68 in prison out of a population of 100,000. It 
has been stated that the school educates the intellect, but does not affect the 
morals. Nearly all the schools of this country and in England lay more 
stress on good behavior than they do upon learning lessons. In fact, some 
schools with poor methods of instruction in spite of that doa great deal of 
good, because they teach children how to behave in public. By insisting on 
regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry in the schoolroom they secure a 
quality of self-control on the part of the pupils which no other means can 
accomplish so well. I do not find it strange, therefore, that the effect of the 
schools shows itself in the morals of the community still more than it does in 
the quickening of the intellect. People in England who are studying this 
matter seem to think that the great falling off of criminals in the jails, namely, 
from 128 in every 100,000 in 1880 to only 68 in every 100,000 in 18go0, is due 
to the wholesome effect of the schools. Quite extensive investigations were 
made in 1870 by the Bureau of Education on the same lines. The prisons 
and jails of seventeen states, fourteen of them being western or middle 
states, reported 110,538 prisoners. Of these 27,581, or almost exactly 25 
per cent. were illiterates. Attention being called to the fact that three fourths 
of the prisoners could read and write and had had some schooling, the same 
claim now put forth by Mrs. Davis was made —that education promotes crime. 
The conclusion was drawn that the schools were ‘ breeding houses of crime.’ 
But in this case the numerators were compared and the denominators neglected, 
for in the seventeen states the average illiteracy of the population was about 
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4 percent. This four per cent. of the population furnished 25 per cent. of 
the criminals, and the 96 per cent. who could read and write furnished only 
75 per cent. The illiferates, therefore, furnished more than six times their 
quota, while those who could read and write supplied one fifth less than their 
proper quota. Thus, 1000 illiterates furnished on an average eight times as 
many prisoners as the same number who could read and write. It seems to 
me that if the discipline of a common school which trains the pupil from day 
to day in the habit of self-control and respect for the rights of others, will not 
produce law abiding citizens nothing else is likely to accomplish it.” 

“What would be the effect of school training on other evil habits outside 
of the list of schoolroom virtues — regularity, punctuality, silence, etc.?”’ 

“The school impresses upon the pupil the constant necessity of considering 
the ideal of good behavior, and the boy in school for many months in the 
year acquires this as a habit; it becomes second nature. Of course a person 
who has acquired the habit of regulating his conduct by an ideal must carry 
this habit into the whole range of his life and modify it to some advantage. 
Education is far from stimulating evil instincts, but on the contrary serves to 
suppress them. One of the English writers, to whom I referred, collected the 
police statistics as well as the jail statistics, and found that in 1870, while 
there were 31,225 thieves in jail there were 50,144 running at large, but 
known to be thieves by the police. These two items make a total of 81,369, 
but in 1895 those in jail had decreased from 31,225 to 18,365, and those 
reported as at large had decreased to 18,033, making a total of 36,398 in 
1895, as against 81,369 in 1870. In the meantime the population of England 
and Wales had increased from 23 millions to 30 millions. This reduction by 
one half of the number of suspicious cases and in jail in the face of a big 
increase in population is certainly an indication of the good effects of educa- 
tion. These statistics are of value because they show the state of the whole 
community and not merely the number actually convicted and imprisoned. 
An interesting record has been made in Massachusetts regarding the relation 
of the jail population to illiteracy. Massachusetts gives more years of 
schooling, on an average, to its population than any other state. It has been 
claimed that Massachusetts overeducates its children. I have heard this 
charge, but you have only to consider the average amount of schooling to 
each inhabitant in order to see that the state does not overdo the matter of 
education. Massachusetts gives about seven years of two hundred days 
each, on an average, to each one of its pupils, but the average for the whole 
United States is only five years. The average is not enough to take the pupil 
through the course of study in the ordinary district school. In 1850 there 
were 8761 persons in the jails and prisons of Massachusetts, while in 1885 the 
number had increased to 26,651, nearly three times as many as in 1850. 
This occasioned the remark that with the increase in education crime 
ncreased in a still greater degree. An analysis of the crimes reported, how- 
ever, showed that those against person and property had decreased during 
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that period. Serious crimes had decreased 40 per cent., while the offenses 
against order and decency, being more vigilantly prosecuted, produced the 
enormous increase in the total number. For example, in 1850 there were 
3341 commitments for drunkenness, but in 1885 there’ were 18,701 commit- 
ments for this offense. The commitments for all other crimes than drunken- 
ness in 1850 amounted to one for each 183 inhabitants, and in 1885 one to 
each 244 inhabitants. This showing turned the tables on that class of sen- 
sational writers who deal with hysterical statistics. Person and property 
have become more safe in Massachusetts in the past fifty years, but drunken- 
ness is more dangerous to the drunkard.” 

“What do you think of the statement that education gives young peoplea 
disgust for manual labor?” 

“T do not think that this charge is borne out by statistics. There is no 
country in the world in which young people are more ambitious to get into 
occupations in which they can earn a livelihood than the United States. In 
fact, the hunger for work is too great for the good of our youth. Again, 
those youths who get the greatest amount of schooling furnish the most pro- 
ductive populations, as, for instance, Massachusetts, with its seven years of 
schooling for each boy and girl, produces in manufacture, commerce, and 


agriculture an aggregate of wealth per inhabitant which is nearly twice that 
of the average product of the nation. In 1880 this product was from 70 to 
80 cents per day for each inhabitant, while that for the country at large 
was only 40 cents. Of course the educated person wishes to save his hands 
by the employment of machines, and is not so willing to perform mere 
drudgery by hand when he cansee methods of performing it by machines, 


but in the number of hours that he works per day and in the intensity with 
which he works he excels the illiterate laborer. A man of education does 
one day’s work at his office and frequently does another day’s work when 
he gets home for the evening. In regard to the declaration that education 
for women gives them a distaste for marriage with men of moderate means, and, 
therefore, increases the number of old maids, I can only say that I do not won- 
der that an educated woman is more particular about the kind of a husband 
she gets than an illiterate. Then, again, a woman with an academic training 
can afford to be independent to a certain degree. In closing I would like to 
quote these words by famous English authorities on the general subject of 
education and crime. Sir George Kekewich, the head of the parliamentary 
school board for England and Wales, says: ‘Every time I hear of a new 
school being opened I say to myself, there goes another prison.’ Sir John 
Gorst, one of the parliamentary leaders, says: ‘Every pound spent on the 
education of the young saves many pounds in the increased efficiency of the 
working population in the absence of the necessity for further jails and work- 
houses.’ A. B. A. 

EAGLE BUREAU 

Washington D. C. 
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Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar, School Edition. By Basir L. 
GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins 
University, and GONZALEZ LopceE, Professor of Latin in 
Bryn Mawr College. University Publishing Company, 
1898. 

THE present tendency to demand more condensed manuals of 
Latin grammar has caused some authors of the older books to prepare 
a smaller work by trimming down the larger. From a general survey 
of what has been done it would seem that the result is not usually so 
satisfactory when a more extended treatise is pruned as when an 
entirely new book is prepared with the thought of brevity and concen- 
tration paramount from the beginning. And this is, of course, to be 
expected since the former task is by far the more difficult, necessitat- 
ing, as it does, the preparation of a volume from another on a different 
plan, by simple removal of some elements which, however trifling and 
subordinate, were yet an integral part of the original design. ‘There 
is also an added difficulty in the supposed advantage of having the 
paragraphs numbered alike in both editions. 

In spite of all difficulties Professor Lodge has succeeded in making 
an admirable school grammar. It contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion, accompanied by a richness of valuable illustrative material that is 
at once a surprise and a delight. And, although compactness is 
carried to a point beyond which it seems impossible to go, yet the 
English itself is everywhere most commendable and attractive. The 
relation of the case ending to termination is explained with a perspicu- 
ity which is none too common, while the construction of verb forms 
is shown with a clearness and consistency that will make instructors 
rejoice who have been vexed with the arbitrary manner in which most 
grammarians have selected some part of the verb to print in heavy- 
face type. The treatment of modes and tenses is a trifle too heavy 
and somewhat cumbered with awkward terms, but it is sane and quite 
comprehensive. The book as a whole is worthy of the widest and the 


most cordial recognition. 
FRANK A. GALLUP 
COLGATE ACADEMY 
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Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, with Introduction and Notes by 
CHARLES A. Eccert, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1898. 


Goethe’s Egmont, with Introduction and Notes by SYLVESTER 
PrRimMER, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1898. 


WE are fortunate in possessing editions of the German classics pre- 
pared by specialists in whom happily blend practical knowledge of peda- 
gogic problems and scholarly training. ‘The two books before us are 
cases in point. 

The introduction of Professor Eggert’s edition gives a good survey 
of the treatment of the Iphigenia legend in antiquity and in modern 
times, and of the condition of modern science as regards the MSS. of 
the play, etc. I should like to have seen more stress laid on the fact 
that this play is a reflex of a state of mind in Goethe attained by 
arduous self-discipline. We cannot altogether agree with the editor’s 
estimate of the artistic value of “Iphigenie.”” Nowhere is there a hint 
that in spite of great excellencies, the play belongs to Goethe’s second- 
class productions. For not only is the language less carefully graded 
to suit the different characters than is the case in Goethe’s best work, 
but the combination of modern soul-problems with an ancient setting, 
with ancient prejudices and beliefs, remains slightly disturbing, even 
though one could prove that “had Sophocles and Euripides progressed 
under the influence of our modern Christian civilization until they had 
reached the point of view of a modern poet like Goethe, they would 
have treated the subject much as Goethe did.”” We follow the editor in 
saying that the curse does not actually interfere with the actions of the 
characters, but he might have more clearly shown the incongruity 
implied in the belief in such a curse on the one hand, and belief in 
evolution on the other. For as Mébius (Ueber das Pathologische bei 
Goethe) has recently pointed out with considerable acumen, Goethe 
looks upon the family of Tantalus as a family of criminals in which 
violent instincts are hereditary (a thoroughly modern conception) and 
hence there is an anomaly in the mere existence of one so conspicuous 
for refinement and control as is “Iphigenia,” presupposing as she 
does an entirely different line of ancestors. According to the ancients’ 
idea of the workings of a curse, however, there was nothing surprising 
in the presence of a person untainted by it in the midst of relatives 
laboring under its influence. 
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Perhaps more might have been said of the ideal of humanness in 
antiquity, as sometimes this play is falsely regarded as unantique in 
spirit because of the supposed absence of such an ideal among the 
Greeks (cf. Thalmayr “ Goethe und das classische Altertum,” p. 67 seg.) 

A mistake has crept into the introduction (p. xxxix): Goethe for 
the first time saw the picture of Frau von Stein in Strassburg, as the 
editor says, but not as a student: it was in 1775 upon his return from 
Switzerland. 

The notes are careful and suggestive. Here and there, of course, 
we tend to agree with other editors in matters of interpretation—a 
bibliography adds to the usefulness of the book. We hope this edition 
will be duly appreciated by teachers and students alike. 

Professor Primer’s edition of “Egmont” commends itself by the 
care bestowed upon both the introduction and notes. The former 
affords the student a chance for acquaintance with a period of history 
probably unfamiliar to him, yet necessary for the proper appreciation 
of the play. The notes are fortunately fuller than notes in our school- 
books are likely to be, and carefully comment on a large number of 
points sure to offer difficulties to the student of German. The charac- 
teristic flavor of colloquialism, free from vulgarity, which colors many 
of the conversations in the play is not always happily reproduced by 
the translations offered in the notes. In ‘Unsere Miliz war doch noch 
ein lustig Volk ; sie nahmen sich was heraus,”’ the second sentence 
quoted does not mean “they cut a certain figure,” but rather “they 
swaggered a bit.” 

The book conveys an atmosphere of scholarship, sure to be felt by 


teachers and by the best students. 
CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 


Eutropius, Edited for School Use by J. C. Hazzarp, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin, Portland Academy. American Book 
Company, 1898. 

Ir is a real pleasure to note that all the ten books of the Breviarium 
are now so edited as to be well adapted for use in secondary schools. 


Teachers of preparatory Latin will give a cordial welcome to a work 
which has the double advantage of being an epitome of Roman his- 
tory and also of being written in so simple a style that it is easily read 
by beginners. 

Throughout the text the editor has indicated the subject of each 
paragraph and has added all important dates. Long vowels are marked 
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in the text, vocabulary, and notes. At the bottom of the page are 
generous citations to the different school grammars. The notes 
abound in explanations of historical allusions and in references to 
several histories. 

The general appearance of the book is altogether pleasing, its one 
defacement being a multitude of small errors, particularly in inconsist- 
ent marking of vowels. These mistakes are of a kind easily corrected 
and they are so numerous that this edition should at once be replaced 
by one far less misleading. It is a pity that so good a book should be 


disfigured so needlessly. 
FRANK A. GALLUP 
COLGATE ACADEMY 


Arithmetic for Schools. By CuarLes SMITH. Rewritten and 
revised by Charles L. Harrington. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1895. Pp.329 +x. Price go cents. 


Ir any teacher is looking for a good specimen of the old-time 
arithmetic, the arithmetic that contains everything from counting to 
geometric progressions, the arithmetic that pays no special attention to 
logical or to psychological sequence, this is one of the best on the mar- 
ket. There are good schools and there are good teachers that prefer 
such a book to those prepared on more modern lines; for such this 
work will be valuable. Of all text-books that have recently appeared 
there is probably not one that has so good a treatment of interest 
and exchange as this ; upon these Mr. Harrington must have expended 
a great deal of time and thought. The paper and the typography of 
the work are both excellent, and the binding is superior, of course, to 
that done in England. 

It is hardly fair to criticise the general scope of the work. If there 
were not a demand for such books they would not be printed. And 
yet it does not seem as if there are many American schools where such 
general compendia are now used. ‘The book is written on the general 
times laid down by Adam Riese over three hundred years ago, and 
generally followed until Busse, in the Philanthropin at Dessau began 
the modern teaching of the subject over a century back. It proceeds 
on the supposition that a child can read before he begins arithmetic, 
and that he then begins counting in unlimited space, then addition 
with large numbers, then subtraction, etc. To be sure there is much 
here that Riese never dreamed of, but the general plan is his. Here 
are instructions and problems for children in the first three grades 
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(S§ 27, 30, 19, etc.), side by side with matter connected with nota- 
tion that is practically useless even to the astronomer (§ 15, compare 
§ 7). Here are definitions that are assimilated in the first grade, and 
if it be said that they are not learned there it may be answered, “so 
much the better.” 

On the whole the definitions are not very satisfactory. Sections 56, 
57 do not allow the division of $10 by 2; sections 58 and 59 do 
allow it. By taking the word “exact’’ as used in section 131, and 
applying it to section 74, 5is a factor of 12. By the definition in sec- 
tion go, 6 is the greatest common measure of $18, and 24 books, and 
by section 134, 2 is an aliquot part of $10. These are not isolated 
cases. 

It was said above that this was one of a type of books that paid no 
attention to logical or to psychological order. The two are not the 
same, of course. Logically there is no reason why decimal fractions 
and square root (including surds) should not precede common frac- 
tions, as is here the case. But psychologically it is so unjustifiable that 
even the authors would doubtless explain it by saying that this book is 
intended for review purposes, and hence the psychological order is of 
no moment. But if the book is intended for review purposes, what 
explanation can be given of the large amount of primary matter 
(1+ 9, 12—5, etc.) that it contains ? Of course it is purely an error 
that a parenthesis is recommended on p. 37, and not explained until p. 
79, but that the square root of 4912.888464 should precede the reduc- 
tion of 12/4 toa whole number (exs. 42, p. 86, and 5, p. go) or that 
circulating decimals (p. 112) should precede the table and the explana- 
tion of United States money (p. 126), or that many other similar fea- 
tures should be so patent, is surely not the result of carelessness. 

It was also said in the beginning that this was one of the type of 
works that contain everything from counting to progressions. Of 
course the statement is not intended to be taken literally. Indeed, this 
book has omitted a considerable amount of medizval arithmetic. Alli- 
gation is almost wanting (see p. 221), and compound interest is not to 
be found, and general average has gone by the board. But Troy 
weight and apothecaries’ weight and fluid measure and the old cistern 
problems remain, grave monuments of arithmetical history. 

The treatment of simple proportion is better than usual in text- 
books ; compound proportion is omitted. But one very strange thing 
strikes the reader: after giving the explanation of simple proportion 
the authors say that examples can best be solved by the Unitary 
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Method of Analysis. Now this is very true and very commendable, 
but they forthwith proceed to give this Unitary Method as proportion ; 
it is quite like calling 2 X 3 an example in addition. As a matter of 
fact the unitary method is not proportion and should not be classed 
under that caption. 

It is unnecessary to enter more into detail concerning the merits or 
demerits of the work, although there are several prominent features 
both good and questionable that deserve mention. ‘The scope and 
style of the work can be quite well judged from what has been set 


forth. 
DaviID EUGENE SMITH 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


A Course in Expository Writing. By GERTRUDE Buck and ELIsa- 
BETH WoopsRIDGE. New York: Holt, 1899. 12mo. 
ix + 292 pp. 


TuHIs book, written by two instructors in Vassar College, provides 
material for twenty-three lessons in the writing of description and 
exposition. The preface, which might have been prefixed to any 
recent text-book of rhetoric, is devoted to the discussion of how to 
interest students in their writing, and contains several good sugges- 


tions. Teachers are advised as far as possible to supply pupils with a 
real audience, and not to criticise too many things at once ; the writers 
find a case conceivable “ where it would be better to let even spelling 
go to the winds for a while, until other things had been gained.” 

In treating the subject of exposition, the writers follow the thor- 
oughly sound belief that it is through description, “the communication 
of our immediate sense-perception itself,” that one can best approach 
exposition, which is “our interpretation of sense-experience.”’ Accord- 
ingly they devote the first fifty odd pages to pure description and the 
next hundred to “description in its relation to exposition,” reserving 
only one hundred and forty pages for exposition proper, or “detinition 
in its relation to exposition.” We may be permitted to doubt the 
wisdom of this division. Less space than fifty pages should suffice to 
teach the average pupil the difference between description proper and 
expository, or interpretative, description, the kind discussed in chapter 
iii; to the latter, proportionately, too much space is given; while the 
treatment of exposition proper is perhaps not quite adequate. We do 
not believe that the student can get from this book alone a clear idea 
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of all the various processes of pure exposition. We find nothing more 
than incidental hints concerning exemplification, obverse iteration or 
negative statement, contrast; nothing about the formulation and use 
of a plan, which seems to us supremely essential in the writing of 
exposition. 

The illustrative material has been drawn from a wide range of 
reading. We find many standard selections, while the writers have not 
hesitated to draw from the newer writers as well. The selection seems 
on the whole good, though some pieces, ¢. g., from Meredith’s Zgozst 
(p. 102), are too difficult for even college sophomores. We also con- 
fess to a belief, perhaps groundless, that the average student, women 
not excepted, is better qualified to expound machinery than music (¢/. 
pp- 83 ff., 154 f.); the latter may be heard with delight by the young, 
but can be expounded well only by those richer in experience and 
possessed of a better knowledge of music than the average under- 
graduate. 

Nor is the make-up of the book wholly commendable. The table 
of contents, as a guide to the plan, is well nigh useless; there are no 
subheads anywhere; and there is not the sign of an index. In short, 
while the book contains much that is interesting and stimulating to 
the teacher, it comes far short of meeting the needs of the class room. 


CLARK SUTHERLAND NORTHUP 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing. By Maurice W. 
MatHer, Ph.D., and ArtTHUR L. WHEELER. Harper & 
Brothers, 1899. 


THE book is not intended for beginners, but for those who have 
had at least a year of practice in writing detached sentences. The text 
upon which the exercises are based is that of Cesar, Gallic War, 
Books, III and IV; Nepos, Adcibiades and Hannibal; Cicero, Manilian 
Law and Archias. About seventy pages of notes on Latin idiom take 
the place of grammatical references and afford an exceedingly compre- 
hensive and concise statement of the principles which underlie Latin 
composition. These notes are followed by forty pages of passages for 
translation into Latin. In addition to these the authors have inserted 
numerous tests prepared by various colleges for entrance examinations. 
There is no vocabulary, but sufficient assistance is given ‘in the foot- 
notes and in the notes on idioms. Good judgment and pedagogical 
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skill are manifest in the preparation of the translation exercises and in 
the degree and kind of help given. 

In a few instances the authors have resorted to rhymed statements 
of grammatical truth, not always with conspicuous success. In fact, 
this is the only unpleasant feature which appeared in an interested 
examination of the entire work. The worst example is on page 39, 
where this occurs : 

“ A useful little rule is expressed by the old rhyme: 


‘With ask, command, advise, and strive 
By ut translate the infinitive ; 

But not so after iubeo nor 

Veto, nor deponent conor.’” 


Such verse as this, which mutilates language to so distressful an extent, 
cannot be justified by the plea that the tax upon the memory is 
lessened. Some instructors will be disappointed because the long 
vowels have not been marked in the Latin words. But, taken alto- 
gether, the book is charming, and does credit to both authors and 


publishers. 
FRANK A. GALLUP 
COLGATE ACADEMY 


Hints to Teachers and Students on the Choice of Geographical Books 
for Reference and Reading. By HuGcu Ropert Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London and New York, 1897. 


Tuis book contains excellent prefatory chapters on the principles 
of geography and on the teaching of the same. Then follow classified 
lists of books and maps under the following chapter headings: The 
Principles of Geography ; The Teaching of Geography ; The Choice 
of Text-Books; Atlases and Means of Illustration; Works of Refer- 
ence on Geography ; Mathematical Geography ; Physical Geography ; 
Bio-Geography ; Anthropo-Geography. These chapters are followed 
by lists of reference book for the several continents, and separate lists 
for some of the most important countries. The reference books for 
North America and the United States are hardly adequate, and some 
well-known and important books are omitted. So also with references 
on the arctic regions. For example, Peary’s books are not mentioned. 
No teacher will read the book without enlarged ideas of the meaning 
of geography, and of the intellectual equipment necessary to teach it 
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successfully. He will realize that geography is not a book, and that it 
is not in a book, though there are books about geography which are 


helpful. 
Rn. D. 


Syllabus on a Course of Eighty-seven Lectures on Modern European 
History (1600-1890). By H. Morse StTepHens, Professor 
of Modern European History in Cornell University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Price $1.60. 


Tuis book is not for the general reader. It is intended primarily 
as a guide for the author’s classes in Cornell University, and, no doubt, 
will serve its purpose well. It has grown out of the academic con- 
dition existing in that university, and is intended to satisfy the 
demands of her curriculum. All the principal facts to be touched on 
in the lecture are arranged in their proper order, and an immense 
number of exact dates is given. This leaves the lecturer the far 
pleasanter task of elucidating the facts and of showing their impor- 
tance and interrelation. On the other hand, the student is spared an 
immense amount of laborious note-taking, and may give his attention 
wholly to the professor’s interpretation. Each lecture is provided with 
a bibliography which will aid the student in his private study. While 
no two professors can easily use the same arrangement of facts many 
lecturers in this field will probably be able to adapt this syllabus to 
their own peculiarities and to the needs of their classes to their mutual 


advantage. 
OLIVER J. THATCHER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Side Lights on American History. By Henry W. E son, A.M. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1899. Cloth, pp. xvi+ 


398. 75 cents. 


As No secondary-school text-book of United States history is so 
comprehensive as to make it unnecessary for the student to read largely 
of both source material and the larger historical narrative, any device 
is welcome which promises to reduce the difficulties attaching to the 
selection of this outside reading and bring well-chosen material to the 
teacher’s and student’s use. It has been the purpose of Mr. Elson to 
occupy middle ground between the necessarily condensed text-book 
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and the ponderous volumes of the historian, and to thus furnish some 
of the needed supplementary reading. The subjects chosen are “not 
the dramatic and exciting but the stragetic points, the pivots on 
which the ponderous machinery of our history has turned,” and cover 
the period of the first seventy years of our national history. These 
are well selected, and the narrative is comprehensive, accurate and 
interesting. 

Without overlooking the helpfulness and need of contact on the 
part of the student with the historical authorities themselves, it may be 
safely said that this book will have much value in the direction of its 
purpose. 


WAYLAND J. CHASE 


THE MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
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COMMUNICATION 


Editor of the School Review: 

As a rule, no good comes of “post mortem” discussions about 
book reviews. But Iam moved to ask your indulgence for a brief 
reply to Professor Fling’s strictures on my review of Langlois and 
Seignobos. My respect for his judgment is such that I should be pre- 
disposed to yield my own opinion about most matters in case of a dis- 
agreement. But in this matter I cannot think he is right, for the 
following reasons: 

1. A re-reading of the authors’ preface confirms my previous judg- 
ment regarding the attitude of the authors to their predecessors. 
Whether deserved or not, such sweeping and contemptuous language 
toward historians of the first rank, such a tone of undisguised superi- 
ority, is irritating to a degree, even in such undeniably superior per- 
sons as MM. Langlois et Seignobos. 

2. The review quoted in the footnote on page 5 contains the sub- 
stance of all that the authors have to say about Freeman; this is all 
that I stated. 

3. In support of the criticism that history is treated from the sub- 
jective standpoint, I call attention to the note on pages 46-7, wherein 
geography is denied the position of a science auxiliary to history. 
Surely, if there is anything established beyond cavil, it is that geogra- 
phy is the one main science auxiliary to history, so soon as history is 
interpreted to mean something more than comparing documents. 
Chapter IV of Book III, to which Professor Fling refers, offers no 
refutation of this charge. The literary point of view still prevails. 

4. The exclusion of the books mentioned cannot be excused on the 
ground that Bernheim also excluded them, for the simple reason that 
many of them had not then appeared. They certainly belong in the 
work as much as others which are mentioned. 

In conclusion permit me to say that I believe Professor Fling’s 
fears that any reader of the review would be deterred from using the 
book are entirely unfounded, and I hope that exactly the opposite 
effect would follow. EDWARD VAN DyKkKE ROBINSON 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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NOTES 


IN January 1900 The Macmillan Company begin the issue of a new peri- 
odical, The /nternational Monthly. 


D.C. HEATH & Co. have in press, for immediate issue, a treatise on French 
Modal Auxiliaries, by Dr. Alfred Hennequin. This little book is very logic- 
ally arranged, provided with numerous illustrations, and with exercises in 
conversation and composition. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—This congress will 
be held in connection with the Paris Exposition, July 30—-August 4, 1900. An 
interesting program of topics for discussion has been prepared, chiefly bearing 
on university administration. Members of the conference pay a fee of ten 
francs, and receive all publications. Those wishing to join may address M. 
Larnaude, a la Sorbonne, Paris, who is general secretary of the committee of 
organization. 

THE Society of American Authors has undertaken in a serious way to 


combat the present postal rates on authors’ manuscripts. Such a reform is 
of large importance to all those who write. There certainly seems little 


justice in charging for a bulky package of manuscript full letter rates. Such 
MS. is merchandise, and authors as a class are not so notoriously plutocratic 
as to justify the government in charging an extra price for the transmission 
of their wares through the mails. 


THE Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association met in Boston on Decem- 
ber 1 and 2. Among the speakers in the general meetings were S. T. Dutton, 
Ray Greene Huling, Booker T. Washington, Frank H. Hall, and President 
Nathaniel Butler. The High School Section, William Orr, Jr., of Springfield, 
chairman, wasaddresed by C. H. Thurber on “The Bearing of the Elective 
System on the Problems of the High School ;” by C. C. Ramsay on the same 
subject, and by W. M. Davis, on Physical Geography in the High School. 


THE thirty-third meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
at Ann Arbor on December 1 and 2. The program was devoted entirely to 
the general topic: ‘“‘The Report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements.” Each division of the report was separately discussed. The 
Friday evening address was by Professor R. M. Wenley, of the University of 
Michigan, on “ The Educational Problem in Scotland.” The officers of the 
club for 1899-1900 are: President, Professor W. H. Sherzer, Ypsilanti; vice 
president, Superintendent E. L. Austin, Owosso; secretary, Principal J. H. 
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Harris, Bay City; treasurer, Principal R. S. Garwood, Marshall; executive 
committee, Professor A. C. McLaughlin, Ann Arbor; Principal E. O. Marsh, 
Jackson ; editor, Professor F. N. Scott, Ann Arbor. 


THE new catalogue of Cornell University shows that 1966 students are 
now in residence at Ithaca, as contrasted with 1737 last year. Announce- 
ment is made that the trustees have decided to continue the summer session, 
which was tried for the first time last year under university direction and 
control. 


IT is not unusual for a novel to reach a fifth impression, but that Professor 
William James’ Zaks to Teachers on Psychology is going to press for its fifth 
time is somewhat striking, and probably justifies the remark that its author is 
a ‘psychologist who writes like a novelist.”” The book’s popularity has not 
been confined to psychologists and teachers. 


GEORGE BUTLER TURNBULL.— George Butler Turnbull died at his home 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., October 6, 1899, at the age of forty-two years. 
The work that Mr. Turnbull did in creating a splendid high school at Colorado 
Springs is widely known in the educational world. The personal qualities 


which marked him not only as one of the best of teachers and high-school 
principals, but also as one of the noblest and most lovable of men, were 
known, outside of the community in which his work was done, to only a few 
who were privileged to share his friendship. 

Sprung of Scotch ancestry, his father a Baptist clergyman, Mr. Turnbull 
fitted for college in Homer, N. Y., and was graduated from Madison, now Col- 
gate University, at Hamilton, N.-Y.,in 1880. He taught in Colgate Academy 
with conspicuous success for six years, until failing health compelled him 
to seek a different climate. In 1888 he went to Colorado Springs, leaving 
many friends in the East who then thought that his health was irrevocably 
impaired and expected to hear of his early death. Recovering somewhat, 
he began teaching in 1889 in the grammar school, and in 1890 became prin- 
cipal of the high school, then located in an old building and numbering 
scarcely fifty pupils. It was due almost solely to his splendid leadership that 
the school in 1892 entered its magnificent new home, one of the finest high- 
school buildings in the country, and grew in numbers until this year there are 
more than five hundred students. During all this time he struggled with the 
limitations of uncertain health and was compelled to put aside all thought of 
a larger field of work, since he dare not risk the experiment of a change in 
climate. 

His death brought out such spontaneous and overwhelming evidences of 
affection and appreciation from the people of Colorado Springs as are seldom 
given to any member of the community. He was indeed a leader and a 
light in what might have been a land of exile, and exemplified as few men 
have been able to do the full possibilities of a teacher's position ina city. 
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His rare and beautiful personal qualities will long abide in the memory of 
his friends, while the splendid high school will be his monument in the city 
where his work was done. 


IN addition to a colored cover and colored title page, the announcement 
of Scribners’ Magazine for 1900 has five full-page colored pictures, one being 
a portrait of J. M. Barrie, who contributes the leading serial for the year. 
The whole booklet is so attractive as to be quite outside the ordinary range 
of announcements. It is a work of art and suggests many good things to 
come in the monthly visits of the magazine itself. 


PRINCIPAL F. W. ATKINSON, of Springfield, Mass,, who has the felicity of 
presiding over a building of unexcelled beauty and adaptability, now has the 
prospect of seeing the lunette in the rear of the stage in the school assembly 
hall filled in by a mural painting by E. H. Blashfield, perhaps the greatest 
of American mural painters. The cost of the painting will be $5000, toward 
which sum Dr. Atkinson has already received contributions amounting to 
$1000. 


THE Manual Training Magazine makes its first appearance from the 
University of Chicago Press, with the following interesting table of contents: 

“The Manual Training Idea— Reminiscences of Personal Growth into its 
Spirit,” Frank A. Hill; “Manual Training and Mental Development,” 
Edward W. Scripture; ‘The Art Basis of Manual Training” (illustrated), 
Walter J. Kenyon; Reports of Meetings: ‘‘ The American Manual Training 
Association” (with pictures), William F. Vroom; ‘‘ Manual Training at the 
Los Angeles Meeting”; Brevities, Editorials, Reviews. 

The magazine is edited by Charles A. Bennett, of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, will be published quarterly, and promises many valuable articles in 
its special field for the first volume. 


THE official organ of the National German-American Teachers’ Associa- 
tion closed its old series, Erziehungsblatter, with the twenty-ninth year of the 
existence of the association, June 1899, and a new organ is to take its place, 
with the title, Padagogische Monatshefte, Zeitschrift fiir deutschamerikan- 
isches Schulwesen. The form of the new monthly is to be single column, 
octavo, and will contain the following departments: 

1. Abteilung fiir héhere Schulen (universities, colleges, academies, and 
high schools). 

2. Abteilung fiir niedere Schulen (grammar, intermediate, and primary 
schools, private and parochial schools of whatever sect, and kindergarten). 

The interests of teachers in German schools and of teachers of German 
in English schools will be the concern of those who conduct the new 
monthly. Special efforts are being made to furnish something of value to 
teachers of all grades and to secure the codperation of all teachers interested 
in German. 

The new official organ will lay special stress upon the educational value 
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of the German language, and will contend for the study of German as an 
integral factor in the intellectual development of the American people. Contri- 
butions have been promised by many of our ablest educators. In order that 
full justice may be done to the teachers in the various grades, it is proposed 
to divide the periodical into two departments. One of these is to be devoted 
to elementary teaching ; the other, to higher education. 

Teachers and friends of the German language, including editors and 
members of school boards, are eligible to membership in the association and 
are hereby requested to attend its meetings. The thirtieth annual convention 
will be held in Philadelphia, early in July 1900. A comprehensive program 
is planned, in which the special interests of teachers in our elementary 
schools, public and private high schools, colleges, and universities will be 
duly regarded. 

The membership fee is $1.00 a year. Applications may be sent to H. M. 
Ferren, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 


THE New England History Teachers’ Association held its annual fall 
meeting at Isaac Rich Hall, Boston: University, on Saturday, October 21, 
1899. The chief topic of the meeting was furnished by the Report of the 
Committee on Courses of Study, presented by Principal C. C. Ramsay, chair- 
man of the committee. The report presented an outline of courses of study 
in history for elementary and secondary schools. The course for secondary 
schools was as follows: 

Years of school: roth, 11th, 12th, and 13th; or grades Io, 11, 12, and 13 
—the secondary school period. 

Method of teaching: Library, text, and reference books; written reports 
and topical recitations. 


The first and fourth years below, except for college preparatory pupils, 
who should spend two years on ancient history, taking the first year with the 
other pupils and a second year later for review and more intensive study, are 
prescribed in all courses of the secondary school. Under present conditions, 
college preparatory pupils should be excused from the remainder of Course III. 
Four periods a week are allotted throughout this course. 


SUBJECTS 


First year: Oriental history as affecting Greece and Rome; Grecian his- 
tory, to the conquest and absorption by Rome, with some account of the post- 
Alexandrian kingdoms; Roman history to the break-up of the Carolingian 
empire. 

Second year: English history, with medizval connections and institutions. 

Third year: Modern European history, with medieval connections, mak- 
ing clear the “expansion” of Europe; later history of England and her 
American colonies to the American Revolution. 

Fourth year: American history from 1776 to date; and civil government 
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in the United States. Due attention is to be given to the origin and growth 
of political institutions, important political documents (especially the Con- 
stitution of the United States), state papers, and political parties. 


EXTRA OR OPTIONAL 


Fourth year (first or second half): The elements of political economy, 
studied apart from the lessons in history, with practical applications to com- 
mercial and industrial life. 


THE Chautauguax for November contains an interesting article on 
“‘School Children who Govern Themselves,” by Lucy A. Yendes. In July, 
1897, more than one thousand children in the Norfolk Street Vacation School, 
New York City, undertook to govern themselves. This was the first experi- 
ment of the kind in the school room. The pupils were all constituted citizens 
of the Gill School City. A mayor, common council, and other officials were 
elected or appointed by the children. The School City was divided into 
boroughs, and the officers were elected and the departments worked in the 
regular way. Each class was an election district, and equal rights and 
responsibilities prevailed, no distinction as to sex being made, either for the 
privilege of voting or holding office Here are some of the “depart- 
ment” regulations: 

HEALTH LAWS. 


1. The one who is not suitable in cleanliness when coming to school will 
be compelled to pick up all paper wasted during the day. 


This might be a suggestion to mothers who are troubled by the untidiness 
of Young America. If he insists upon a careless toilet, or a total ignoring of 
social demands, keep him doing menial work for a time. His case is not 
necessarily hopeless, and he may become glad to perform the duties which 
will enable him with propriety to rejoin those who have a different standard 
of cleanliness from his own. 


2. If anyone continues coming unclean after receiving two warnings, a 
charge for expulsion will be made. 

Justice was to be tempered with mercy, by giving two warnings. 

3. If anyone has any disease that the teacher does not know anything 
about he will be expelled. 

4. If anyone throws any garbage on the stairs or in the yard he will be 
expelled. 

5. If anyone comes to school untidy, a paper will be pinned on his dress 
which will state the punishment. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY 


Illustrations of Logic. By Paul T. La Fleur, M.A. Size 7% x5 in. pp. v +97. 
Price 45 cents. Ginn & Co. 


Philosophic Nuggets. Carlyle, Amiel, Ruskin, Charles Kingsley. Gathered by 
Jeanne G. Pennington. Size 5% x 3% in.; pp. 167. Price 40 cents. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Educational Nuggets. Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Herbart, Spencer, Harris, Butler, 
Eliot. Gathered by John R. Howard. Size 5% x 3% in.; pp. 215. Price 40 cents. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Don’t-Worry Nuggets. Epictetus, Ralph Waldo Emerson, George Eliot, Robert 
Browning. Gathered by Jeanne G. Pennington. Size 5% x 3% in.; pp. 118. Price 
40cents. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Little Wanderers. By Margaret Warner Morley. Size 714 x 5% in.; pp. ix + 107. 
Ginn & Co. 


Twelve English Poets. By Blanche Wilder Bellamy. Size 7% x § in.; pp. 513. Price 
85 cents. Ginn & Co. 

Via Crucis. A Romance of the Second Crusade. By F. Marion Crawford. Size 
8x 5% in.; pp. 396. Price $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 


The Story of English Kings according to Shakespeare. By J. J. Burns, M.A., Ph.D. 
Size 744 x 5 in.; pp. vii + 272. Price $1. D. Appleton & Co. 


First Steps with American and British Authors. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Size 74%%x 
5% in.; pp. 332. Price 90 cents. The American Book Company. 


A Course in Expository Writing. By Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., and Elisabeth Wood- 
bridge, Ph.D. Size 74 x 5 in.; pp. viii + 292. Price $1. Henry Holt & Co. 


Standard English Poems. Spenser to Tennyson. Selected and edited by Henry 
S. Pancoast. Size 7 x 5 in.; pp. xxiii + 749. Price $1.50. Henry Holt & Co. 


Letters from Queer and Other Folk. A Manual for Teachers. By Helen M. Cleve- 
land. Size 7 x 5 in.; pp. viii + 242. Price 60 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


Nature Pictures by American Poets. Selected and Edited by Annie Russell Marble, 
A.M. Size 734 x 5 in.; pp. xlii+-205. Price $1.25. The Macmillan Company. 


First Steps in Reading. By Gertrude Anderson Alexander, L.I., Miss Agnes Barden, 
and D. Q. Abbott, A. M. Size 7% x 5% in.; pp. 120. Chicago: Central School 
Supply House. 


Wabeno the Magician. The sequel to ‘‘Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts.” By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. [Illustrated by Joseph M. Gleeson. Size 734 x 5 in.; pp. 
xi + 346. The Macmillan Company. 
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Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and Ana- 
lytic Questions by L. A. Sherman. Size 7 x 5 in.; pp. xxvi + 199. Price 60 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Selections from the Imaginary Conversations of Walter Savage Landor. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by Alphonso G. Newcomer. Size 634 x 4% in.; pp. lix + 
166. Henry Holt & Co. 


The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My Children. By Charles Kingsley. With 
twelve illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Size 6x 4 in.; pp.175. Price 50 cents. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Letters trom Queer and Other Folk. For Boys and Girls to Answer. By Helen M. 
Cleveland. Book II. For Higher Grades. Size 7 x 5 in.; pp. vi-+ 141. Price 35 
cents. The Macmillan Company. 


Letters from Queer and Other Folk. For Boys and Girls to Answer. By Helen M. 
Cleveland. Book I. For Lower Grammar Grades. Size 7 x 5 in.; pp. vi + 125. 
Price 30 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


The Book of Knight and Barbara. Being a Series of Stories Told to Children. By 
David Starr Jordan. Corrected and Illustrated by the Children. Size 8 x 6 in.; pp. 
viii + 265. Price $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by George B. Aiton, M.A. Size 74% x5 in.; pp. xxi-+ 188. Price 40 cents. 
Twentieth Century Text-Books. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers from the Spectator. Edited by Franklin T. 
Baker, A.M., and Richard Jones, Ph.D. Size 7% x 5 in.; pp. viii + 217. Price 40 
cents. Twentieth Century Text-Books. D. Appleton & Co. 


Milton’s Shorter Poems and Sonnets. Arranged in Chronological Order and Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Frederick Day Nichols, A.B. Size 74 x 5 in.; pp. 
x + 153. Price 4o cents. Twentieth Century Text-Books. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Prologue, Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale. From Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. Part I. Introduction and Prologue. Part II. The Knight’s Tale and Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale. Paper cover; 150 pp. each. Price 15 cents each. Riverside Litera- 
ture series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
French Reading. For Beginners. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Oscar Kuhns. 
Size 634 x § in.; pp. 310. Price 70 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 
Materials for German Prose Composition. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Max 
Poll, Ph.D. Size 7% x 5 in.; pp. 168. Price 90 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Par Anatole France. With Introduction and Notes 
by C. H. C. Wright. Size 634 x 4% in.; pp. xviii-+ 279. Henry Holt & Co. 


Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Walter 
Dallam Toy. Size 6% x 4% in.; pp. 62. Price 25 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Contes Fantastiques. By Erckmann-Chatrian.. Edited with Brief Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by Edward S. Joynes, M.A. Size 63% x 43% in.; pp. x +172. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


La Tulipe Noir. Par Alexandre Dumas. Abridged and Annotated by Edgar Ewing 
Brandon, A.M. Size 7x 5 in.; pp. 156. Price 40 cents. The American Book 
Company. 
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Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur H. Palmer. Size 7 x 4% in.; pp. xxxvii + 202. Price 80 cents. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Contes de la Vie Rustique. Arranged with Explanatory Notes in English by Geo. 
Castegnier, B.-és-S., B.-8s-L. Size 5x 7% in. Pamphlet. Price 45 cents. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. 


Doce Cuentos Escogidos. Edited for Class Use with Explanatory Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. Size 5x 7 in.; pp. 116. Pamphlet. Price 50 
cents.’ New York: William R.. Jenkins. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


Outlines of General History. By Frank Moore Colby, M.A. Size 7% x 5% in.; pp. 
610. Price $1.50. The American Book Company. 


A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent. 
D.D. Size 7x 5in.; pp. xii-+ 185. Price 75 cents. The Macmillan Company, 


A Political History of Europe Since 1814. By Charles Seignobos. Translation 
edited by S. M. MacVane. Size 834 x 6 in.; pp. xxi + 881. Price $3. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

A History of New Testament Times in Palestine. 175 B. C—70 A. D. By Shailer 
Mathews, A.M. Size 744 x 5 in.; pp. xi 218. Price 75 cents. The Macmillan 
Company. 


The United Kingdom. A Political History. By Goldwin Smith. In two volumes. 
Size 84% x 6in.; pp. in Vol. I vii + 650; pp. in Vol. II 482. Price $4. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Securities as a Means of Payment. By Charles A. Conant. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Publication No. 259. Paper, 8vo. Price 25 cents. 
Philadelphia, 1899. 


Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative of American History, 1606-1775. 
Edited with Notes by William MacDonald. Size 8 x 5% in.; pp. lx + 401. Price 
$2. The Macmillan Company. 


Patriotic Nuggets. Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, Beecher. 
Gathered by John R. Howard. Size 5% x 3% in.; pp. 204. Price 40 cents. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Discussions in Economics and Statistics. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Edited by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. In two volumes. Vol. I Statistics, National 
Growth, Social Economics. Size 9x6 in.; pp. in Vol. I iv + 454. Vol. II 
Finance and Taxation, Money and Bimetalism, Economic Theory. Pp. in Vol. II 
481. Henry Holt & Co. 

SCIENCE 

Ways of Wood Folk. By William J. Long. Size 7% x 5% in.; pp. vii + 205. Ginn 
& Co. 

A Compend of Geology. By Joseph Le Conte. Size 7%x 7 in.; pp. 426. Price 
$1.20. The American Book Company. 


The Family of the Sun. Conversations with a Child. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 
Size 7% x 5in.; pp. xxi-+ 252. Price 50 cents. D. Appleton & Co. 


Chemistry: Its Evolution and Achievements. By Ferdinand G. Wiechmann, Ph.D. 
Size §x 7 in.; pp. vii-+- 176. Cloth. New York: William R. Jenkins, 1899. 


Stories of Insect Life. Second Series. Summer and Autumn. By Mary E. Murtfeldt 
and Clarence Moores Weed. Size 714 x 5% in.; pp. x Price 35 cents. Ginn 
& Co. 
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